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Milk, vegetables 
and fruits 


help build strong bodies 
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A new health poster—one of the most striking of the year 
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Summer Health-Schools 


Nutritionist, Los Angeles County Health Dept., and Los Angeles County 


HE Summer Health School pro- 
gram as conducted in Los Angeles 
County was inaugurated five years 
ago. To date 2,208 children have received 
intensive health training in sixty-eight 
summer health schools that were held in 
twenty-seven different county localities. 
The plan as conceived by Dr. J. L. 
Pomeroy, county health officer, was to use 
the school buildings and equipment, other- 
wise idle in summer, for the development 
of a constructive child health program. 
The plan had for its main objectives the 
specific care during summer vacation oi 
groups of physically backward children 
Without 
ronment; the stimulation of interest among 


removal from their home envi- 
educators, parents, and children in school 
health work; and_ the 
health conditions in the home 
Parent education. 

The tuberculosis contact child presents 


improvement of 
through 


a grave problem in Los Angeles county, 
for the reason that thousands of families 
afficted with tuberculosis are attracted to 
southern California because of its health 
ful climate. In a recent survey of health 
conditions in Los Angeles county, it was 
estimated that. there are in Los Angeles 
County approximately 6,000 active cases 
t 18,000 
contacts, approximately thirty-three per 


ot tuberculosis and tuberculosis 
cent of whom are children. 

Tuberculosis contact children are rec 
ognize! as potential health problems of 
the future, while their homes are th 
present J 
It is also an established fact that the most 


Cfhectiy 


health problem of the communi 


health educational work for th 
child can only be carried on in coopera 
fon with the home, the school, and th« 
community. 


Unless the health attituds 


and habits which the child acquires in 


School are also carried into the hom: 


RAMA V. BENNETT 


the health program is hindered and at 
the close of school probably discontinued. 

The Summer Health School has there- 
fore been made a community program. 
The County Health Department and_ the 
County Tuberculosis and 


(through its Christ- 


Los Angeles 
Health Association 
mas Seal sale funds) jointly finance the 
These 
two organizations also provide the ad- 
staffs. The 


greater portion of the project. 
ministrative and supervisory 


iocal school board provides the school 
buildings, cots, blankets, water, and gas 
Community organizations, such as wom- 
en’s clubs, service clubs; and parent 


teacher associations assist in supplying 
funds for those children whose parents 
cannot pay the one dollar per week that 
1S charged to cover the cost of food for 
serving a hot noon-day lunch, mid-morn 
ing and mid-afternoon orange juice. 
The selection of children is made 
through a physical examination given on 
hygicn 
child 


Health 


the following basis by a child 


physician of the maternal and 


hygiene division of the County 


Department: 

Tuberculosis contacts, arrested tubercu 
mal-nourished, and 
illness. The 
ge group is from six to ten years inclu 

limited to thirty 


losis cases, cardiacs, 


convalescents from recent 


sive. Each school is 


children except in the case of doubl 
schools. 

The supervising staff of the summer 
health schools includes a medical director, 


health 


physiotherapist, and their assistants, while 


activities director, nutritionist, 
the local staff of each school comprises 
a teacher, a nurse, and a dictitian 

The administrative staff, with the co- 
operation of the local health 
Angeles county there are 


district 
officer, (in Los 
thirteen health districts, all of which com: 


Tuberculosis and Health Ass’n 


under the jurisdiction of Dr. Pomeroy, 
health assumes the 


responsibility of the 


othcer ) 
location of the 


the county 


selection of the local staffs, 


children, and the 


schools, the 
the eligibility of the 
organization of the school program 

The local staff, exclusive of the school 
largely from those 


nurses, is selected 


graduating in home economics and nurs 
ery training classes of southern California 


f affording 


universities, with the purpose ¢ 
field training work for teachers who will 
continue health activities throughout the 


year in their regular school sessions 


HE summer health schools are in 
session for eight weeks during July 
and August. Before the opening of the 


school term, a summer health = school 
insitute is conducted by the supervising 
staff for all local staff members \ 
manual of detailed information for each 


worker is given out for study some weeks 


before the work begins, and is taken up 


in full at the regular institut 
The school day egins at nine o'clock 
and closes at three every day of the week 
except Saturday and Sunday 
The following he daily schedule: 
9:00- 9:15—Morning nspection and 
pening exercises 
9:15- 9:3 Health cate 
9 :35-10:1 Sun baths and play period 


10-20-10 :30—Orange juice 


10 :30-11 :00 


15 minute 
11 :00-12 :00—Health activity period. Cafe 

teria group helps dietitian 
12 :00-12 :10—Clean-up work, wash hands 
Inspec for lunch 
12 :10-12 :30—Rest p 
12:30- 1:00—Noon lunch 
1:10- 2:10—Sleep period 


riod on cots 
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Health School pupils enjoying a balanced lunch. 


2:10- 2:45—Recreational 
directed work. 


activities or 
2:45- 3:00—Orange juice or other fruit 
juices. 
3 :00—Dismissal. 
The morning 


inspection covers. the 


school nurses’ usual vigilance in the 


detection of disease. Special attention is 
given to clean hands, faces, handkerchiefs, 
and sun suits. 

Each child checks his own health habit 
record chart. Emphasis is not laid on 
competition with others in habit records, 
but on the idea of “beating one’s self” 
every day in the game of eating, sleeping. 
resting, and growing. Interesting devices 
such as health banks and master clocks 
are used to interest children in tangible 
and immediate goals in their efforts to 
live healthfully both at 
home. 


school and at 


The posture period is conducted by the 
nurse under the supervision of the 
physiotherapist. Poor posture and mal- 
nutrition are a very common combination 
in children physically below par. The 
aim of the posture work in the summer 
health schools is to achieve through defi- 
nite rest periods, aided by adequate nutri- 
tion, the “feel” of correct sitting, standing, 
and lying positions. Definite corrective 


exercises are given daily through the 


playing of games, circus animals, “toe 
stunts”,—all of which delight the children 
who are unaware that they are doing 
exercises to improve their posture. 

The health 
summer health schools is eagerly entered 


activity program of the 
into by the children. Out of grocery 
boxes, inner tubes, and other discarded 
material they fashion animal toys and 
objects which offer an opportunity for 
health teaching—for example, making a 
door stop which leads to the discussion 
of fresh air. The children enjoy the 
achievement of success in doing creative 


work with their hands. The freedom to 


do things they 
probably have al- 
ways wanted to do 
contributes to bet- 
ter mental and 
physical health. 
The handicraft ac- 
tivity also serves 
to interest parents 
in what the chil- 
dren are doing 
when they are 
asked for discarded 
material, and de- 
velops a_ skill in 
the making of 
things which gives 
the youngsters lei- 
sure time occupa- 
tion as well. 
Preparation of 
the noon day lunch, 
in which the children are permitted to 
participate, serves as a laboratory period 
which emphasizes the food values that 
are taught earlier in the day. Helping 
the dietitian to prepare and serve food 
is considered a great privilege by the 
children, who are divided into corps of 
five or six mem- 
bers who take al- 
ternate turns. Ac- 
tual preparation of 
carrots and spinach 
is found to stimu- 
late a vital interest 
in these vegetables 
for the child who 
“didn’t like them”, 
but who now will 
eat them because 
he has an “owner- 
ship” through their 
preparation. Reci- 
pes are eagerly 
copied by the chil- 
dren who are anx- 


ious to show . 
mother how to bat ak © 
. * 
cook their own Be tae] 


favorite dishes. 

Learning to have 
a “clean plate” is 
to some children a big problem. Usually 
these children, on entering summer health 
school, are poor eaters because they have 
been allowed to eat as they liked in their 
own homes,—conspicuous results of con- 
ditions ranging from ignorant carelessness 
to overzealousness. 


A combination of effort and methods 
usually achieves for the majority of the 
children a daily clean plate record. Small 
servings, with assurance of more food if 
desired ; casual indifference and unconcern 
towards the “balkers” ; encouragement for 
those who eat their food but declare 
“they don’t like it yet”; and a stimulating 
group spirit to achieve a clean plate for 
the table,—all help the children to forget 
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their food dislikes and form normal 
attitudes. Better eating habits are carried 
over into the homes and influence the 
older members in better selection of food, 

Table courtesy, host and hostess duties 
are practiced with joyous seriousness. One 
small child from a home of meager com- 
forts tore up clothes to supply the family 
with table napkins and drilled the entire 
family in table manners. 

Contact with the home is imperative 
in health education work. Therefore a 
definite plan is carried on in the summer 
health schools which requires that parents 
come to the school for individual confer- 
ences with the nutrition adviser and the 
physiotherapist, once at the beginning of 
the term and once at the close. These 
specialists discuss each child’s food habits 
and posture defects individually with the 
mother. Recommendations are made con- 
cerning the child’s home program in 
eating, sleeping, and playing based upon 
the physical condition and health habits 
of the child as reported at home and in 
school, and the results are gratifying. 

Results of the summer health school 
program show that the community in 
which a school has been conducted be- 


High-stepping horses in posture class. 


comes more health conscious of its chil- 
dren. This year the stipulation is made 
that a summer health school shall only 
be conducted in communities where the 
local school board is able to incorporate 
some definite phases of its health program 
into its regular school curriculum. A 
specific health room in each school for 
the under-par child is the ideal for which 
Dr. Pomeroy aims in the summer health 
school demonstrations. Many communities 
show encouraging results in the construc- 
tive work that they are doing towards 
attaining a regular health program. 
Weight and height records of five hun- 
dred and forty-three children last year 


(Continued on page 243) 
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of Home €conomics Trainin Ty 


I 
THE FIELD OF SUPERVISION 


OLLEGE education in home eco- 
cane is required for supervisors 
of home economics. 

Several years of successful teaching 
experience have been required. One 
reason for this is that teaching has for 
a long time been one of the occupations 
open to women. We have had training 
in this field. In the future, as other 
opportunities present themséfves, experi- 
ence in them may count as prerequisite 
training for supervision. In any case, 
however, we must notice that successful 
experience is the important thing. Make 
each step count. No matter how small 
the task, the success you have with it 
counts; make an effort to manage all 
small experiences successfully. Even 
failure that has finally been crowned 
with success is worth while, in fact it is 
quite often more worth while because 
your determination to master the situa- 
tion develops within you many excellent 
qualities of mind and character. 

Successful homemaking is apt to be 
another requirement for supervision. We 
are all living in homes now and it be- 
hooves each of us to learn our part of 
successful homemaking. As we go along 
we must make the effort to assume 
responsibility that we are able to carry 
in order that we may be prepared to 
undertake more as it comes to us. 

Another requirement is enthusiasm for 
work. For one’s best efforts, love of 
work and sympathy in it is a blessing. 
What would otherwise seem drudgery 
becomes joy when one’s work is full of 
interest, and each thing that we do leads 
on to the next step to be accomplished 
because we see the way ahead. A belief 
in our work means sincerity. We have 
a better chance to convince others of the 
importance of the thing that we are 
doing when we have a thorough belief 
in it ourselves. When we like our work 
we are more interested in being alert to 
gather information about it. It is easier 
to learn because learning is not a task 
but a result of willing effort. 

Supervision means responsibility; it 
means work; it means carrying a load; 
it means doing your part and more. 
Things must go right; we can’t stop when 
we are tired sometimes but must keep 
on so that others may have the service 
that they have a right to expect from the 
work we In other words, 


represent ; 





Editor's note: 

The value of home economics 
education as training for living is 
the subject of the following exerpts 
from a series of talks given before 
a Vocational Congress for high 
school seniors at Ohio University 
in April. Suggestions are given by 
a home economics supervisor, by a 
home maker, a hospital dietitian, 
an institutional manager, and a 
home service worker regarding the 
qualifications required for work in 
these fields and the manner in 
which home economics training may 
be utilized to meet the requirements. 
Thousands of girls are graduating 
every term from our high schools 
and it would seem that meetings 
such as this would be of great value 
in helping to clarify their plans and 
ideas for the work they wish to 
follow. We should be glad to hear 
from others who have had, or are 
planning to have, meetings along 
these lines. 











supervision means the willingness to as- 
sume responsibility and to be happy in 
undertaking it. 

Supervision also means helpfulness to 
others, not inspection, but a discussion 
of problems. The spirit that is necessary 
is the same as that of the Three Muske- 
teers—all for one and one for all. In 
order to attain this ideal we must 
realize the importance of our working 
together for the good of the whole. 

—EnNIpD W. LuNN. 
Supervisor Home Economics Education Service, 


Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


II 
Tue Fie_tp or HOMEMAKING 


T has always seemed to me that home 
] economics training is an excellent 
long time investment. The material which 
you gather as a student is of immediate 
use in your daily life. Then, after 
graduation, you are fitted for a service 
that the world wants. If you are a good 
worker you will be compensated with a 
good salary and rich satisfactions. These 
in turn enable you to wait happily until 
you find the person with whom you would 
most like to adventure for the rest of 
your life. You will not be among those 


unfortunates who must, for economic rea- 
sons, accept any man who happens along. 

Most girls will marry eventually; those 
with home should 
make the world’s best homemakers. To 


economics training 
be a homemaker is to be a life giver, and 
in our present complex civilization this 
is the biggest job that society has to 
offer you. It is no longer just a matter 
of feeding and clothing the family and 
keeping the clean. 
Home economics does equip one with 


house orderly and 
knowledge, skills, and techniques in food 
preparation and in nutrition, in the care 
and selection of clothing and of scientific 
and artistic household equipment. But 
these are merely the ABC’s of the job, so 
to speak. From my experience as a 
homemaker, it seems to me that manage- 
ment is the vital point of our success or 
failure. How shall the homemaker use 
her materials, time, money, energy, and 
in what combinations shall she put them 
to achieve the happiest results? And let 
me add that we must so work that we get 
on well with the world— we must work 
happily in and with our environment, 
otherwise we will be on our “way out” 
biologically speaking. Science and home 
economics point the way. 

The first problem in the management 
of a home is an evaluation of the most 
important activities. The homemaker has 
a myriad of duties; she must make esti- 
mates and decisions rapidly. Most of us 
who have limited means and energy have 
come to the conclusion that we must 
simplify our mode of living. Smaller, 
more compact, better arranged, and at 
the same time more artistic homes would 
lessen work. Much greater use of house- 
hold machinery enables one to do in- 
finitely more work with less expense in 
time and energy. The aid of electrical 
equipment—refigerator, vacuum cleaner, 
ironer, sewing machine, washing machine, 
dish washer—adds to the interest of 
housework, lessens the monotony of it, 
and furnishes one with a number of 
servants at a minimun of wages. 

An important factor in the manage- 
ment of a home is a well thought out 
and perfectly integrated plan of pro- 
cedure. The details of this are too long 
to be discussed here, but, briefly, each 
member of the family should have his 
responsibilities in the operation of the 
household. Incidentally these responsi- 
bilities, if properly fitted to the child and 
well motivated, prove to be a joy as well 
as a means of his development. 
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Stull another problem is that of income. 
I suppose there never has been more dis- 
cussion of income, salaries, and prices of 
commodities than now. . . .The average 
income in the United States is something 
under $2000. 
a family of three children adequately and 
to save for old age and illness on $2000 
a year, except in tne simplest of villages. 
Sizes of 


It is not possible to raise 


families of course have to be 
limited; ill health must be avoided; and 
great care must be exercised in buying 
commodities of lasting value. There must 
be a knowledge of the marketing situa- 
tion. Women do ninety per cent of the 
world’s influence 
We 
have more training for marketing to he 


purchasing and pro- 


duction as no one else can. must 


sure that we are getting value received 
for our familes. 


Child development study has recently 


been included in the home = cconomics 
curriculum. That parents need help is 
patent, for the world is full of mal- 
adjusted personalities—people who are 


unhappy and unfitted to pull their own 
full load. 

In the last analysis the home exists 
for the fuller, richer development of 
personalities—both child and adult. To 
create just the right atmosphere in which 
individuals may develop to their maxi- 
mum mentally, physically, and 
spiritually is a collosal responsibility. 11 


stature 


requires self discipline on the part of the 
homemaker, unlimited morale, tact, sensi- 
tiveness, sympathy, 
agination. It 


understanding, im- 


becomes a fine study in 


personal relationships. 


Home economics 


education and 


training include more 
possibilities for this sort of leadership 
than ever before. 


Mrs. T. M. Wotre, 
Formerly of Home E-onomics 
Department of Ohio Univer ity. 


IT] 


THe Fietp or Hosprrat DIETETICS 


mee young woman of today has, in 
a large measure, the privelege of 
choosing what she will do and what she 
will be. A 
will prepare her for many gainful occu- 
pations. 


course in Home Economics 
It offers one of the most satis- 
the courses 
from which college girls may make their 
choice. It will 
better 


fying and broadening of 


enable students to live 
while in 


school, at the same time preparing them 


fuller, rounded — lives 


for vocations, and helping them to render 


a service to society. Home economics 


adds a wealth of technical training which 


may be used in a wide variety of ways. 


In the field of nutrition, there are a 
number of interesting opportunities for 
service—the one about which I have 


heen asked to speak is hospital dietetics. 
More and more physicians are realizing 
the need for 


dictitians—in hos- 


As a 


trained 


pitals, clinics, offices, ete. result, 





~ under 


the field is broadening and the number 
of dietitians increasing. For. example in 
1917-18 the membership of the American 
Dietetic Association was. fifty-nine; in 
1928-29 it had grown to 1413, and at the 
present time is undoubtedly much larger. 
There are a number of personal quali- 
fications that are necessary for those who 
wish success in this line of work. These 
include among others: 
health—a strong 
alertness, endurance, and good feet. 


Good constitution, 
Intelligence of at least average quality. 
Love for work, for the hours are long. 
A well developed sense of taste and 
smell. 

Ability to make friends and keep them. 

Ability to supervise others. 

Ability to profit by criticism. 

Openmindedness. 

Self confidence. 

“Lact. 

Pleasing personality. 

Loyalty. 

Cooperativeness. 

To 
should elect while in college a group of 


become a_ hospital dietitian one 


courses which are specially suited to the 
work—foods, chemistry, dietetics, institu- 
physiology, psycho- 


tional management, 


accounting, marketing, 
must be a 
genuine interest m food, its preparation 


logy, economics, 


bacteriology, physics. There 
and service, and a definite “food sense”. 
Thorough training and practical experi- 
ence are absolutely essential. Following a 
student training 
Select a hos- 


college course, further 


in a hospital is necessary. 


pital that is well organized. A_ great 
deal of effort is being put forth at the 
present time by the American Dietetic 


Association to standardize the hospital 
training courses and to raise the stand- 
this 
to attract girls with the proper 
the back- 


ground of training and skill for the work. 


ards of admission. In way it is 
hoped 
personal qualifications and 

There are a number of types of posi- 
tions available once training and experi- 
Age, 


experience count a great deal. 


training, and 
No busi- 


directly 


ence are acquired. 


ness wants a manager from 
school, and it is usually hetter to work 
the 


sympathetic person at 


supervision of a trained, 
first 


to attempt a job you are not fitted for. 


rather than 

A dietitian in a hospital or sanatarium 
must be prepared to organize and suner- 
the food 
sonnel, to teach nurses, student dietitians, 


vise service for hospital per- 
and patients, and to carry out success- 
fully and intelligently the physician’s diet 
for will he 
readilv seen that such a service demands 


perscription patients. It 


special training in food and nutrition. 
The 
general supervision of the help. cooking, 


duties of a dietitian include 


kitchens, ete.; keeping of records: plan- 
selection, 
foods: 


serving of it as 


ning regular and special menus: 
purchases, or requisition of 


storage, cooking, and 
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well as tending to the disposal of waste; 
seeing that the department is ke, t up, 
the necessary equipment provided, cared 
for, and kept in repair. 

It is interesting work, but like every- 
thing else has disadvantages as weil as 
advantages. Among the former must be 
counted long hours, short vacations, hard 
work, and often much criticism. There 
is also a pretty constant association with 
kitchen employees, which emphasizes the 
need for dignity and poise. On the side 
of advantages list interesting work, a 
real opportunity for service, reasonable 
remuneration, comfortable quarters, and 
regular (if long) hours. 

—RutH M. CorMAn, 


Sanatarium, 
Ohio. 


Tuberculo is 
Columbus, 


IV 


THE FIELD oF INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


OOD service outside the home is one 
of our country’s largest and most 
essential industries. It is estimated that 
over nine million people eat daily in lunch- 
rooms, cafeterias, and restaurants. 
Apparently the demand is well supplied 
but there are hundreds and thousands of 
eating places where the food service is 
bad, very bad. There is a wide field for 
expert cooking and service—food with 
the ,home flavor will find demand and 
with good management the business will 
give handsome profits. 
Some of the larger fields for institu- 


tional management are: 1. Restaurant 


Service; 2. Cafeteria Service; 3. Tea 


rooms. 

One field as yet not touched by home 
economics trained the state 
institutions; this is likely due to political 


women is 


control and because the work does not 
offer salaries high enough for trained 
people to be attracted to them. 

In order to enter any one of these 
ficlds there are certain essentials for suc- 
cess. Do not undertake to earn mone) 


by cooking unless you have certain quali 
fications, many of which can be developed 
even though they are not very apparent 
in the beginning. There must be training 
for the work either in the home or in an 
accredited school. A person with training 
only cannot expect to make a great suc- 


cess until she has had experience. An 
ideal place to get this experience while 
in training is in summer camps of dil- 
ferent types. 

The primary qualification which will 
apply in any line of foods work is to 


know good food. Personal qualifications 


that help to successful institution manage- 


ment are 

Self-reliance—Confidence in yoursell, 
your business, and your ability tv 
succeed, 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Photo by Lockhart 


The small girl, like her older sister, rejoices in lounging pyjamas 
of Bemberg in red and white. 


O much has been taught and written, 
professionally, about behaviorism in 
all its forms that there would seem 

to be 
are continually developing in this so very 
Some 


of the ideas brought forth cannot stand 


little left unsaid, but new phases 
rapidly changing world of ours. 


the light of day or the test of reason, 
but new groups are always coming along 
eager to discuss and be informed, and th¢ 
mothers of small children are particularly 
avid for knowledge as to why Johnie 
does this or how Susie can be prevented 
from persisting in certain unhappy ways 
Lately the idea that clothing has a great 
deal to do with the “behaviorism” of 
even the small child seems to have estab- 
lished a real and reasonable basis for 
discussion on the subject. 

When those of us of more mature year: 
look back, as far as we can remembe1 
the kind of clothing we were compelled 
to wear, willy nilly, we wonder that we 
were not more disagreeable than we were, 
for, compared with the happy way chil- 
dren are dressed now, some of us were 
near martyrs. And it wasn’t the fault of 
Our mothers who put us into heavy wool- 
ens the moment there was a chill in the 
air in the early fall, and kept us ther 
until late spring, “for our own good”, 


no matter how much we might revolt. 
Then a mother, especially in a small town, 
who would dare to dress her three or 
four year old as most of them are dressed 
all year round now, would almost have 
been subject for investigation by the town 
authorities, for cruelty to children. 

No one thought that the child of four 
or little more could or should be consulted 
as to what should be worn, and the theory 
that the thwarted desires of so young a 
person could possibly have any effect on 
his after life was still some years in the 
future, along with complexes and all that 
sort of thing. 

The present generation of students in 
home economics does understand these 
things and the new generation of mothers 
is considering very carefully the matter 
of clothing and its effect on the mental 
attitude, with the result that the children 
have a chance to express their own indivi- 
duality, under guidance, very early in 
their lives, and when Susie objects to a 
certain dress at-a certain time, the modern 
mother tries to find out why, provided 
she has time to investigate. 

Of course, a few years ago the fashions 
in children’s clothes were no where near 
so attractive as they are now, and there 
wasn’t much to be done about it, but along 






( lothes 


and the 
Young 
Idea 


By 


CLARA BELL WooL_wortH 






ideas in psychology 


changing 


with the 


and the development of the clothing 
specialist and all the ramifications of her 
work, came a very decided change in the 
attitude of the 


those who designed the patterns for the 


fashion authorities, both 


home dressmaker and those who produced 


the ready made garments \nd_ these 
fashion makers have worked with a flexi- 
bility in consideration of type just as 
adult. 


contour, 


much for the child as for the 


Children change rapidly in 


even in their very early years, and in 
helping the mother to get the right kind 
of dresses or coats or hats to make a 


happy small person even happier, the 


points of complexion and color of hats 
alonz 


and eves have to be conside red 


with the chubby or gangling legs, the 


bony or plump arms, and the tendency 


to stay dumpy or to shoot up like a 
young string bean 

Children do know when they look right, 
just as much as they are conscious of 


being comfortable or otherwise in their 


1g 
clothes, and it doesn’t take much to 
develop that self-consciousness that is 
distressing to everyone concerned 

Coats, for instance, have to be worn 
the greater part of the year in this north 


(Continued on page 245) 











Buying 
Health 


By Marcaret House IRWIN 


Research Assistant, Foods and Nutrition Dept., 


Iowa State College, Ames 


Health is 


EALTH is happiness. 
on the market. Health can be 
purchased at the bargain price 


A bargain 
indeed, a bargain no one of us can afford 
to pass by. So let us put on our best 
hats and coats and set out to make the 


of food, rest, and sunshine. 


wisest purchase of our lives, enough 
health to last for eighty years. The 
proper amounts of rest and sunshine are 
not as difficult to purchase as the proper 


food. The intelligent buyer of food must 
know the quality, composition, and reac- 
tion of the food in the body, which is 
not as simple a matter as eight hours of 
sleep and an hour in the sunshine. 

It is highly important then that every- 
one, young and old, rich and poor, know 
something of the nutritional needs of the 
body and how to meet them. Every home- 
maker is faced with the problem of 
feeding her family. It is usually her job 
to keep the larder full and either to pre- 
pare or to supervise the preparation of 
the meals for herself and her family. For 
those who “eat out”, it is equally im- 
portant that they too know how to choose 
their in order to share in this 
precious bargain, Health. 

The average American dietary contains 
plenty of protein, (meat, fish, and eggs), 
carbohydrates (potatoes, bread, rice, and 
macaroni), and fats; but it is commonly 
deficient in minerals and vitamins. One 
reason that sufficient quantities of these 


f¢ ods 


substances are not more frequently eaten 


that they are often destroyed by 
cooking, canning, preserving, 
sterilizing, storing, drying, refining, and 
all the other things that we do to foods 


Americans have 


is 
pickling, 


nowadays. Again, we 
cultivated a taste for highly flavored, con- 
centrated foods which has in part de- 
stroyed our taste for natural foods. This 
fact is well illustrated by the little boy’s 
remark, “Mother, why didn’t they put 
vitamins in candy instead of in spinach?” 
It takes more effort, more thought, and 
more care to plan an adequate diet in the 
twentieth century than it did in times 
gone by. It is especially important then 
to “know your foods” and to eat the ones 
(Centinued on page 246) 
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Left to right: Sweeden, Belgium, Ireland, France, Spain, America, England, Canada, Italy, 


Scotland 


Dressing Dolls in Foreign Costume 


America: Dress is of white crepe paper 
with bands of silver paper around neck, 
crossed in front, under arms, and in back. 
The hat is made of crushed silver paper, 
cut in two pieces. 

England: Dress is like that of “Amer- 
ica”. Flag is white paper with the red 
and blue parts pasted on. Flag is sewn 
at waist, shirt draped at right. 

Sweden: Skirt is blue crepe paper sewn 
over white petticoat. Bodice is white paper 
with coatee of black, laced with black 
Crepe twist. Fischu is dark amber and 
apron white, with alternate narrow bands 
of the amber and blue. Hair is primrose 
Paper with national blue paper ribbons. 
Hat is a cornucopia of blue paper with 
a ruffle of white. 

Ireland: Skirt of Emerald green crepe 
Paper is fastened over white petticoat. 
Nile green panniers are sewn over skirt. 
Blouse and apron are white, while the 


cape is Emerald green. Hat is a circle 
of white paper gathered in to form a 
tam crown and wide brim. 

Scotland: Skirt, of black crepe paper 
with plaid of red, yellow, and Nile green 
strips, is fastened over white pants. Blouse 
is white and coat black. Strips of plaid 
similar to the skirt make scarf and socks. 

France: Skirt, of red, white, and blue 
petals, is fastened over white petticoat. 
Blouse is national blue paper with white 
collar and cuffs. Lapels are white, with 
triangles of red and stripes of blue. 
Helmet-shaped hat is national blue, with 
red, white, and blue rosette. 

Canada: Coat, of French blue trimmed 
with bands of white jeweller’s cotton, is 
fastened over white petticoat. Muff is of 
jeweller’s cotton; hat is French blue paper 
with jeweller’s cotton band and pompom. 

Spain: A full red skirt with black band 
around the bottom is fastened over white 


petticoat. Bodice is white paper, coatec 
is black, and shawl is dark amber, edged 
with black crepe fringe; black 
circles on larger red circles are 
Hat is a circle of black mat 


paper 
pasted 
at corners. 
stock with center cut out and a strip of 
black paper petals around edg« 

Italy: Full skirt of cherry is put over 
white paper petticoat Blouse is white 
paper with bodice like that of “Sweden” 
Apron is white, with bands and triangles 
Hat is a skull cap of black 


crepe paper with a square of white hang 


of green. 


ing down over the shoulders 

Belgium: The skirt is like that on 
“Italy”. Bodice is black, with tiny vest of 
cherry. 
white with dark bands of amber. Apron is 
white, with broad band of cherry around 
The hat is white crepe paper 


Fischu is white, and cuffs are 


the waist 
with a black band 


This material is reproduced by courtesy of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
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Home Economics Teachin I 


-. 
Other 
Lands 


7 


‘Roumania 


OME Economics is an important 
subject in rural Roumania—it 


is, in fact, the piecederésist- 
ance of the average child’s education. 
Not Home Economics as we know it, but 
a very practical Roumanian version of 
the subject which is closely allied to agri- 
culture. L’éducation ménagére, it is called 
and there is a primary course of four 
years for those pupils who are after- 
wards going to some other school, and 
another course of seven years for those 
whose sole education is to be along these 
lines. One or the other of these two 
courses, then, is taken by every Rou- 
manian child who gets any education at 
all, and training in home economics is 
made really fundamental in their system 

In the primary course as it is given in 
the rural schools there are 220,000 pupils 
of both sexes who learn hygiene and sani- 
tation from the home management angle. 
The fourth year’s studies are concerned 
Sixty- 
two thousand of these pupils take the 


almost entirely with agriculture. 


elective courses in practical work, carried 
out in the atelier pratique which adjoins 
each school. Here they learn, by actually 
doing the work, agriculture, rug-making, 
and the raising and care of bees, sheep, 
and other animals as well as the more 
usual cooking, sewing, and home manage- 


ment. Under the last head comes, for 


the girls, cheese-making, washing, spin- 
ning, dyeing, and all the work in which 
the women of the villages ordinarily take 
part. 

All this is very practical—and so is 





A Roumanian laundry is apt to be more picturesque than 
sctentific. 


the way it is taught. There are fields in 
which the grains, vegetables, ete. are 
raised and sold—the home of the in- 
structress or of one of the wealthier 
villagers is used for the lessons in man- 
agement, and the materials for cooking 
are sometimes brought by the girls and 
sometimes bought by the school, in which 
case the results are sold as meals. 

The teaching in these schools is done 
by women who have diplomas from a 
normal school which prepares them for 
this particular kind of career. Large 
numbers of Roumanian girls are attend- 
ing these normal schools and most of 
them, after graduation, are returning to 
some agricultural community to teach. 
The course offers a good opportunity to 
the peasant children to acquire a higher 
standard of living, more scientific knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and a respect for the 
principles of sanitation and_ nutrition. 
It is a work of civilization that these 
schools are doing. They combat as best 
they can the poor habits of sanitation 





and nutrition that are largely responsible 
for the high infant mortality rate and the 
They try to 
farmer to use to the best 


prevalence of tuberculosis. 
teach the 
advantage the abundance in sight of which 
he starves. 

The first of the schools—a_ privately 
endowed one was founded in 1885, and 
from it more than two thousand girls, 
equipped with a knowledge of homemak- 
ing and furnished with a_ substantial 
dowry in the form of money made from 
the sale of hand-work and farm-products 
they raised, have gone to make their own 
homes—oases 01 civilization in Roumanian 
villages 

Private endowments have stirred the 
State to hasten the work by making more 
generous appropriations, and altogether 
this Roumanian movement is one of in- 
terest to home economics people all overt 
the world. There are, however, difficulties 
notably the 
distances to the school which make fof 


in the way of the system 


irregular attendance through the winter 
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months, and the difficulty to get the 
people to abandon their traditional and 
not too successful habits of life. How- 
ever, something is really being accom- 
plished to make the peasants realize the 
value of machines and scientific farming, 
to introduce a little civilization into the 
communities, and to raise their standards 
of living by raising those of the young 
girls, seventy per cent of whom marry, 
after graduation, into a peasant family. 

(Note: This article is adapted from an 
address by Mme. Marie General Dobrescu, 
Home Supervisor of Rou- 
mania, given at the Agricultural Con- 
vention in Bucarest and reprinted in the 
sulletin of “l’Office de international |’ En- 


Economics 


siegnement menager” for June.) 


t 


Denmark 


ISITORS to Denmark are 
greatly impressed by the prog- 
ressiveness of the Danish peo- 
ple. It is 
country 
State of 
third of the total amount of butter on the 
world market, one-fourth of 


and more than one-tenth of the eggs. 


surprising to note that a 


only half as large as_ the 


Maine is able to supply one- 
the bacon, 


To understand the present system, we 
should know something of the history of 
the Danish people during the last one 
hundred and Before that 
time the peasant had no individual rights 


fifty years. 


and all the land outside the farm yard 
was common property. This system of 
tenure influenced the construction of the 
villages which caused the farmsteads and 
houses to be built close together in towns 
of various sizes ranging from a few to 
over fifty homesteads, and then the indi- 
vidual was freedom and 
1788 the 
This 
about the breaking up of the 
large estates so that the number of small 


deprived of 
restricted in initiative. But in 
Peasant was 
brough 


given his freedom. 


land owners increased rapidly and the 
Number of farm laborers decreased. 

It is a well known fact that the agri- 
cultura’ progress of the Danish people 
is due, in large part, to the Folk Schools 








which have contributed much to the in- 
tellectual and economic development of 
the people. 

The first Folk School was founded by 
Bishop N. S. F. Grundwig who expressed 
his idea in the following statement: “It 
is my highest wish as a citizen that soon 
High 
people all 


there opened a Danish 
School 


over the country, where they may be- 


may be 
accessible to young 


come better acquainted with human 


nature and human life in general, and 


with themselves in particular, and where 
they will receive guidance in all civic 
duties and relationships, getting to know 
their country’s real needs. Their love of 
country shall be nourished by the mother 


tongue, their nation’s history by Danish 


songs. Such schools will be a well of 
healing for our people”. 
At the present time there are about 


sixty Folk Schools spread throughout the 
nation. A five months’ course is offered 
in the winter for young men and a three 
or four months’ course in the summer 
for young women. The majority of the 
pupils live at the school in rooms that 
These 


usualls 


accommodate two to four pupils. 


are furnished with single cots, 


made by the boys who take carpentry, a 
table, a stove, a chair for each occupant, 
a wash basin, and shelves for books. 
There is one dining room and the girls 
in the help to 


cooking classes prepare 


the meals. The times for eating and a 


typical menu for the three mains meals 
of the day are as follows: 


Early morning, coffee 


Eight o'clock, breakfast consisting of 
oatmeal, hot milk, sugar, cheese, buns, 
butter, jelly, and coffee, also beer 

Ten o'clock, coffee. 

Twelve o'clock: Dinner, with soup, 


lamb, peas, beans, fried potatoes, tama--~ 
toes, current jelly, jelly roll, coffee. 
Two o'clock, coffee. 
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Six o'clock ° 


things as fish, cauliflower, cabbage, car- 


Supper, consisting of such 


rots, tomatoes, cheese, black bread, white 
bread, butter, jelly, coffee, beer. 

Night coffee includes a cup of coffee 
and various kinds of pastries and cakes. 


It is impossible to discuss the curri- 
culum in detail but it is so different from 
summer 
School 


must 


our system that a schedule of 
held at the 


founded in 


classes Kong High 


1877 is inserted, as it 


The Roumanian 
peasant is skill 
ful at all kinds 
of handwork. 


interest to all readers. 


necessarily be of 


Monday: Danish writing, gymnastic 
training, literature, botany, cooking, hand 
sewing, games. 

Tuesday: Danish natural history, gym- 


nastic training, Danish history, arithmetic, 


home work and cooking, hand sewing, 

reading, games ‘ 
Wednesday: Danish geography, gym- 

nastic training, songs, arithmetic, home 


work and cooking, health, visits to homes. 


Thursday: Danish writing, world his- 
tory, gymnastic training, literature, arith- 
metic, home work and cooking, hand 


sewing, reading by teacher. 


Friday: Danish language, home life of 
Danish people, gymnastic training, arith- 
metic, cooking, hand sewing, songs, 
dances, song plays 

Saturday: Danish composition, world 
history, gymnastic training, Danish his- 


tory, reading by pupils, hand sewing 
\merica to 
No one 


has visited Denmark could help but hope 


\ movement is now on in 


humanize our high schools who 


that the time will come when our own 
the 


f 


land will be able to enjoy some o 
»f their system. 


benefits 

Note: Miss 
Eans of Covington, Va., appeared in the 
News Letter of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and is reprinted by 


This article, by Virginia 


permission of the association. 
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Miss Gilman, wearing a hand-woven coat 


E might expect to find the 

woman who still lives in a 

picturesque log cabin weaving 
coverlets from her own homespun, indigo- 
dyed wool on an ancient, heavy beamed, 
sled loom. We are at first surprised to 
find young girls sitting in the most 
modernly equipped Household Arts class- 
rooms weaving bright colored scarves, 
coats, modernistic rugs, or fine linen on 
small, trim looms, whose only relation- 
ship to the old looms, long ago relegated 
to the attic, is their string heddles. 

To the younger generation weaving is 
a new and strange art. Grandmothers of 
four score or thereabouts often regale 
this generation with stories of weaving 
as it was carried on in the romantic age 
—at least it is romantic to those of us 
who have an opportunity to gaze at the 
gloriously colored pieces of weaving that 
are brought out of an old trunk for us 
to admire on rare occasions. 

How strange to younger ears the tales 
of these old grandmothers! One told me 
with pride that when she was young she 
used to weave seven yards of blanket or 
four to five yards of jean in a day; 
another, how she gathered walnut roots 
to dye wool for suiting for her man, 
and how it would grow darker in color 
the longer it was worn; a third, how her 
mother raised a patch of flax and how 
much beating it took to separate the 
fibers, and then how the tow was used 
to fill bed quilts; and still another, how 
long it took to prepare a blue pot and 
how difficult it was to know when it 
was just the right shade of blue to dip 
the wool into the kettle of hot dye. 


The weaving days of old must have 
been strenuous ones, too, for my mcther 
tells me how she used to dread to have 
her mother sit down at her weaving for 
then two of the children had to sit under 
the loom, one on each side, to catch the 
shuttle when it went flying to the floor. 
Thus was weaving when America was 
young and the family clothing and bed- 
ding depended upon the ingenuity, art, 
and labor of the women folks. 

Now these grandmothers may watch 
their granddaughters weave with an ease 
they can scarcely believe possible. Even 


Miss Gilman’s room at college, showing 
parts of hand-woven rugs. 
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Old (raft 
Modernized 


By 


PRISCILLA GILMAN 


Senior Student, Mills College, Ca‘fornia 


our weaving language is not the same. 
The “chairn” of olden time is now a 
warp;.the old fashioned “gears” are 
harnesses, and “quills” are shuttles or 
bobbins. 

The reasons for weaving have changed 
as completely as the times, for now it 
is done from choice and not from neces- 
sity. Today weaving seems to be the 
thing to do as a hobby or avocation; in 
fact, one might call it a very charming 
indoor sport. Every woman takes pleasure 
in seeing a fabric grow thread by thread. 
That is perhaps the main reason why 
weaving has such a human appeal. In 
colleges and universities, weaving offers 
an outlet for creative energies, an oppor- 
tunity to exercise one’s “instinct of work- 
manship” and to apply in a practical way 
the fundamentals of line, form, and 
color one has learned in art classes. It 
is true that we often use the patterns 
which have been the pride and joy of 
our grandmothers—for none lovelier can 
be found—but your adaptations, color 
schemes, and the uses to which the 
finished products are put are quite 
different and the designs, while strangely 
reminiscent of log cabin days, are dis- 
tinguished by much that stamps them as 
of 1930. In our work at Mills College, 
we take special pride in making new 
designs out of old threadings. Each 
person adds her personal and individual 
touch to the fabric, for no matter how 
many of us are making the same kind 
of coat, scarf, or bag, each one finds her 
product is different from that of her 
neighbor in some details, at least. 
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Home Economics Program 


Reprinted 


AN FRANCISCO was one of the 

first cities on the Pacific Coast to 

introduce home economics in its 
public schools. To be sure, it was not 
called home economics in those days, but 
appeared as “cooking” or “domestic 
science” on school reports. In the middle 
nineties, cookery was taught tentatively in 
the Girls’ High School, and in several 
selected elementary schools. Thanks to 
the vision and determination of that 
doughty school woman, Mrs. Mary W. 
Kincaid, then a school director, domestic 
science was definitely placed in the curri- 
culum of the grammar schools in 1900. 
Los Angeles was experimenting along the 
same lines at that time, and the Bay cities 
followed suit in the course of the next 
decade. 

Miss Kate E. Whitaker, an English 
woman, trained in the famous school of 
household arts in South Kensington, was 
our first supervisor. She did pioneering 
work in our schools for five years, then 
left on a leave of absence. While she 
was in Europe, the fire occurred, and 
discouraged her return. I have been 
carrying on as supervisor ever since. 

Household science courses were first 
offered in some of our high schools in 
1910. Sewing was not introduced in our 
elementary schools until several years 
later. Our school authorities recognized 
the need, but funds for equipment were 
lacking, and we had to put sewing in 
one school at a time as opportunity oc- 
curred. 

Sewing teachers in those days had to 
be resourceful. I remember a school in 
an outlying district where the girls 
graduated in dresses made with the help 
of the home economics teacher. The cut- 
ting was done on tables improvised from 
boards salvaged from a Presbyterian 
church bazaar, and the sewing was done 
with machines borrowed every week from 
a Jewish social settlement across the way! 
But things have improved since then, not 
only in material and equipment, but in 
the scope of the subjects taught. 

At present we are taking our seventh 
and eighth year students from the ele- 
mentary schools, and our ninth year stu- 
dents from the senior high schools, and 
Placing them in junior high schools. The 
completion of this plan waits on the city’s 


in San Francisco 


by 
ELLEN M. BarTLeETT 


Supervisor of Home Economics. 


by permission from the San Francisco ‘Teachers’ 


high schools. A committee of our teach- 
ers toiled and worried for a term over 
a course in homemaking embodying Mr. 
Olney’s ideas, and produced a document 
that has caused much argument among 
home economics teachers both in our own 
department and elsewhere. For the year 
following, every teacher in the department 
contributed lesson plans and details of 
projects that were discussed in meeting, 
building program, but we hope to see 
all of our seventh, eighth and ninth year 
students in junior schools before long. 
At present we have 4,956 students in home 
economics classes in the junior high 
schools, as compared with 3,232 in the 
elementary schools. 

The change in administrative units has 
made possible many improvements in 
methods of teaching as well as in the 
course of study. First in the time allot- 
ment, elementary pupils have one lesson 
in foods or clothing per week in the 
seventh and eighth years. In the junior 
high school they are required to have 
three fifty-five minute periods per week, 
and may “elect” to take four more periods 
after they have completed the first seme- 
ster. We have no trouble in filling our 
“elective” classes. 

The making of courses of study is 
naturally a continuous performance, es- 
pecially in a subject like ours where we 
are dealing with that changing institution 
—the home. We feel that we can best fit 
our girls for their duties as future home- 
makers if we teach them how to be 
worthy members of their present house- 
holds, and we approach the subject from 
the standpoint of their present needs and 
interests. 


UR greatest progress in curriculum 

making began in 1924, when Mr. A. 
C. Olney, State Commissioner of Sec- 
ondary Education, was engaged by the 
school department to supervise the mak- 
ing of courses of study for the junior 
and tried out in several schools. We 
spent a great deal of effort gathering 
teaching material and organizing what 
we found. 

In 1926, other curriculum experts were 
appointed by the Board of Education to 
revise the junior high school courses of 
study. Professor Fowlkes and Professor 


Bulletin. 


Ruch were our new advisers, and Miss 
Altha M. Jeffers, chairman of the Home 
Economics Committee. The course of 
study was printed in 1927, and we have 
found it very helpful. We are proud of 
our committee, as the Bureau of Curri- 
Teachers’ College, 
Columbia York, has 
described our course of study as “out- 
thirty thousand 


culum Research of 
University, New 
standing” among the 
examined. 

Our course of study recognizes the fact 
that every year some activities that once 
belonged to the home are taken over by 
other agencies. Less cooking and sewing 
are done at home every year. On the 
other hand, we appreciate that the home- 
maker cannot make wise selections of 
food, clothing, and household equipment 
unless she has a broad knowledge on 
which to base her selection. We do not 
hope to give her this broad knowledge, 
but we do try to excite a healthy curiosity 
and a certain open-mindedness. Our pro- 
jects, based on a girl’s present interests, 
have this as their aim. 

As an example of this, I may mention 
our “hostess” courses. Students in these 
classes study the selection, preparation, 
and serving of food for festive occasions. 
The home project may be a Sunday night 
supper for the family or a “party” for a 
group of school friends. Table equipment 
is studied, and the care of the dining 
room. Questions of etiquette are dis- 
cussed when the “hostess” rehearses her 
role. Interest in home planning and 
furnishing is stimulated by class discus- 
sions of the girls’ own rooms. Several 
parents have reported better care and 
interest. 

We have found the stores very willing 
to cooperate with us. Teachers with 
charge accounts have brought to school 
many valuable collections to illustrate 
lessons. I may mention drapes and furni- 
ture for the course in house furnishing, 
layettes for the course in child care, 
whole collections of dresses, suits, coats, 
hats, etc., for the lessons on _ suitable 
clothing for the junior high school girl. 
When the latter are borrowed, we hold 
a “Fashion Show” in the auditorium, and 
the girls “model”, to their great delight, 
while someone explains why the articles 
exhibited are suitable or otherwise. 
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Field trips to stores and factories are 


usual events in our schools every term, 
Classes have visited bakeries, laundries 
and markets. They have had _ period 


furniture and house furnishing explained 
by trained store people; they have exam- 
and hav 


fixtures they 


homes” that 


bathroom 
the 
enterprising realtors have exhibited from 


ined 


visited various “model 


time to time. 
Here are some of the interesting pro 


jects that our girls have undertaken 


recently: Graduating dresses in most of 


the junior high schools and in some o; 


schools; serving meals 


the elementary 


school functions; sewing for some be- 


nevolent institution; making drapes, etc., 
for some room in the school buildirg; 
making costumes for operettas, ete. 

In most of our schools, our girls under- 
take some sewing project for a charity. 
There are many advantages in doing so 


besides giving them an 


interest in working for 
others. It gives the 
teacher a chance to 
present sewing  con- 
struction problems that 
might not occur if 
the girls made gar- 
ments only for them- 
selves, and it gives 
the girls a good deal 
of practice in sewing 
with material that they 
do not have to furnish 
themselves. 

Our junior high 
schools put on operettas 
every term. The cos- 
tuming of these affairs 
has fallen in a_ large 
measure on the sewing 
classes of the home 


economics department 


As 


about 


there are usually demonstration 


One hundred peo- 


ple in each cast, the making of cos 


some magnitude. 


work 


imagination 


tumes is a_ task of 


The 


ingenuity 


girls enjoy the and show 


in devising 
Only 


costumes, 


and 


dresses and “properties”. girls 


in “elective” classes make 
as we do not feel that this “jazz sewing” 
should take the place of the regular work 
in clothing selection and construction. 
One of our annual projects is participa 
tion in Child Welfare Week, in the Civic 
While of 
heing weighed, measured, and exam- 
hold a 
in cooperation with the 


We 


have a group of junior high school girls 


\uditorium hundreds babies 


arc 
ined by doctors and nurses, we 
little 


California 


sick show 


Dairy Council. usually 
demonstrate the making of nursery dishes 
Our, girls enjoy doing this and have an 
appreciative audience of young mothers 
who are eager to note methods and ask 


for recipes. 


of 


» ° . - - - - 
Besides our regular classes, home eco 


nomics teachers sponsor clubs that mect 
One of the most successful 
that Miss Becket 
directed for several years at the Hamilton 
Miss Becket’s aim 


character 


once a week. 


of these is one has 


Junior High School. 


is to foster and personality 


through a number of social activities. 


The members of this club act as usher- 
ettes and hostesses on open house days, 
put on parties and teas for faculty and 
siudents, and’ have equipped and keep in 
order a girls’ rest room. They also go 

\ “memo-y 


tells the 


on hikes, picnics and swims. 
full kodak 
story of good times. 


hook” of pictures 


Last tarted three nutrition 


classes with the American Red Cross, and 


year we 
twenty girls from each of the following 
Wash- 


ington: These classes were at the Horace 


schools received certificates from 


Mann, Everett and Francisco Junior High 








San Francisco girls from the Horace Mann Junior High School giving a 
IVelfare IVeek, wn CcO- 
Operation with the California Dairy Council. 


nursery dishes during Child 


Chin 


Schools. There were a number o 
girls in the Irancisco class, and they arc 


very proud of their certificates. 

We teach sewing in schools and classes 
of-retarded girls below the seventh gracic 
Miss service to 
these to mak« 
own dresses at home during their 
get 
when 


\rmer has done a real 


girls when they are abl 
their 
school and can 


days, positions in 


alteration departments they leave 
We have also a sewing class at 
School 


dren, and teach both sewing and cooking 


school. 
the Sunshinc for Crippled Chil- 
to the deaf children at the Gough School. 
We have a class of girls at the Detention 
Home, who receive class instruction from 
our teachers and then fill many a lonely 
hour with the stitchery that they have 
learned. 

In the last two years we have had boys 
our home economics classes. 


“steered” there 


in some of 


Some of them. have been 
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by shop teachers who had found them 
difficult in other classes, but a good many 
are boys who, for one reason or another, 
have to do at home some of the things 
that are usually their sisters’ share. 
Home economists have always been 
interested in health teaching, so it seemed 
natural enough for us to cooperate with 
the efforts of the San 
culosis Assoc:ation in putting mid-morn- 
ing the 


undernourished children. 


Francisco Tuber 
schools for 
We began thx 
organization of these lunches in 1921, and 


i lunches in our 


now serve all of the elementary schools 
We 


do a yearly business of more than eights 


and some of the junior high schools. 
one thousand dollars. These lunches ar 
self-supporting, as all children who can 
do so pay for what they get. The school 
to us 
children who need lunches but who cannot 
supplied from the 
Bread and Milk 

The Department 
Health is 
in 


nurses report about under-we ght 


pay, and these are 
Fund 

of 
much inter 


ested our mid-morn- 
ing 
us authentic reports on 


etc., 


lunches, and gives 


dairies, whenever 
ask 


dairies 


we for them 
The 
have given us excellent 
not 


anyone = in 


themselves 
service. I do 
that 
Department 
the 
re-routing 
trucks that 
have 


sup- 
pose 
the 


appreciates 


quite 
amount 
of of milk 
has been 
the milk 
delivered at schools after 
the 
the 


but 


done to 
janitors 
to 
time 
it distributed 
classrooms 
o'clock. 
School cafeterias havi 
the 
[istrict 


appear on 
receive it, 
to 


to 


scene 
in have 
the 


before nine 


few 
Par- 


been given 


va ee the fore in 
the Second 


Association 


eC £0 
and 


past 
years, 
ent-Teacher has 


permission to organize them. In seven 


the ‘local parent-teacher 
asked to the 


department manage the lunches. 


schools grou] 


has have home economics 


I will conclude this paper with a few 


words about my staff. I have twenty 
nine teachers in the junior high schools 
and thirteen in the elementary schools, 
and one in charge of mid-morning lunches 


Many of them are Cal 
thei 


and cafeterias. 


fornia women who have received 


training in our colleges and university; 
to 
and 


come from schools in the 
North, Middle West. Th 


have in common a fine loyalty to our San 


others us 


East, 
lrancisco schools and all make consistent 
effort to give service through the hon 


economics department. 
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orn—the 


inst American 


egelable 


by 


BLANCHE THEODORE 


American Housewife’s Bureau 


ORN is one of our most important 

foods from the standpoint of 

palatibility, nutrition value, and 
digestibility. And it is valuable from 
another point of view, too, and _ this 
smacks not of science but of atavism. 
It is because lingering within us is a* 
truly American taste for corn which has 
come honorably down to us from the 
beginnings of our nation, when the In- 
dians taught the early American settlers 
to eat corn and to mix it with beans, 
making our much appreciated dish, suc- 
cotash ! 

But there is a deeper significance to the 
value of corn even than this. It is the 
important food contribution made by the 
New World to the economic plants used 
by man, ranking in food importance with 
wheat and rice. 


Peas have been recognized as our most 
aristocratic garden vegetable, since they 
have a long and honorable and interna- 
tional history, which dates back even to 
the time of the Pharaohs, yet peas haven't 
the distinction which botanists have given 
to corn, that of being practically unknown 
in the wild state. Corn has been always 
a cultivated plant since the time of its 
discovery and use as food. It is supposed 
to have been discovered first in tropicai 
America between Mexico and Peru, where 
the parent wild species grew on_ high 
plateaus. Immediately it was cultivated 
for food and has been a “domesticated” 
field and garden product ever since. Some 
authorities regard the Mexican teosinthe 
as the wild plant from which the maize 
has been developed. In the United States 
corn is now the most important sing] 
crop that is grown. 


We wonder, when we read in Darwin's 
“Voyage of a Naturalist” that he found 


corn imbedded with sea shells in land 


it was in this state when it was firsi 
discovered, and whether there was the 
same hesitancy about eating it as was 
reported to have been the case with a 
vegetable quite as popular, namely the 
tomato. Long after it was discovered 
this red fruit-vegetable was thought to be 
poisonous. Mankind waited many centur- 
ies before it closed its eyes and swallowed 
the tomato. We have not heard that it 
wasted so much valuable time with corn. 

When it comes to the question of food 
value, corn is an important food in the 
diet, since it is agreeable to the palate, 
assimilates well, and contains a high per 
centage of carbohydrate, which makes it 
particularly valuable as a winter food. 
eighty-five feet above sea level, whether 


| { 


a & : " J 
The corn field is a sunny, busy place 
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Corn contains per hundred calory  por- 
tions, two and one-half per cent of pro- 
tein, one and two-tenths per cent fat, and 
nineteen per cent carbohydrate, which is 
greater than that of any other vegetable 
except dried peas or beans. Besides this, 
the corn kernel is rich in minerals, con- 
taining calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, phosphorus, chlorine, sulphur, and 
iron. It is said that milk and corn would 
make a perfect balanced ration. Probably 
that is the impetus for our popular dish 
of cornmeal mush and milk. 

Only a comparatively small percentage 
of corn grown is used in its natural state 

the many manufactured corn products 
including cereals, meal, and cornstarch, 
take a large amount. And the canning 
industry has made canned corn one ot 
the most popular of vegetables 

Of course one of the most economic 
things which have been done with foods 
has been the discovery and scientific per- 
fection of the process of canning. It is 
mankind’s insurance against famine, 
against the uneconomic waste of perish- 
able foodstuffs which would occur if the 
surplus production could not be preserved 
for future use. Corn is particularly valu- 
able in this consideration since it is an 
important staple and since it is only 
available in fresh form during a few 
weeks in the summer. What would be 
our enjoyment of this delicious cereal- 
grain, were it not for the process of 
canning! We should not only not be 
able to eat corn all the year around, but 
our knowledge of it, save in the few 
weeks of the fresh corn season, would 
be limited to corn meal or dried corn, 
both admirable products but not in the 
least taking the place of the succulent 


kernel of goodness! 


A PS a DNS 


where there is plenty of hard work. | 
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The history of the canning of corn, or, 
to be more exact, the years which pre- 
ceeded the discovery of how to can corn 
so that it would be a desirable product 
to eat, is one of an almost incredible 
patience, and_ specific scientific effort. 
Isaac Winslow, a Yankee, is credited with 
the successful canning of the first corn. 
They say Yankees are tenacious, that they 
are imbued with considerable patience, 
and that they do not fail. Winslow cer- 
tainly had all of these attributes, since 
he spent fourteen years 
of patient experiment 
before he was able to 
can successfully the 
first comparatively tiny 
and then 


can of corn, 


he waited nine years 
United 


Government 


before the 
States 
granted him a_ patent. 
Think of this the next 
time you buy and eat 


your delicious can of 
corn. Twenty three 
years before the first 
can was_ successfully 


preserved, and even 
then everything had not 
been discovered about 
the canning 
Corn is a starchy prod- 
uct and heat resistant, 
and canners had many 
troubles cooking it dur- 
ing those first years of 
canning. 


process. 


initial corn 
But they have solved 
them all and now it is 
known just exactly how 
many degrees of heat 
are necessary to pre- 
serve scientifically this 
delicious vegetable. 
The name of Thomas 
McMurray is another 
one which is outstand- 
ing in the history of 
corn canning, although 
his importance, of 
does not com- 
pare that of the 
inventors. McMurray is 
credited with canning the first sweet corn. 
Previous to this, only field corn had been 
considerable 


course, 
with 


there 
this 


canned, and was 
skepticism 
who had successfully canned everything 
from sea orchard fruits and 
vegetables, proposed the canning of sweet 
corn. Why not, he thought, build a can- 


nery in the Maryland mountains, raise 


when versatile canner, 


foods to 


sweet corn where the climate was favor- 
able, and can it? 

Thanks to McMurray, sweet corn can 
now be readily and successfully canned. 
It is an interesting fact that Maryland 
number of 


now leads the states in the 


corn canneries with seventy-four, accord- 
ing to a recent census, but Illinois, with 


only twenty-nine canneries, produces 
1,963,894 standard cases to Maryland’s 
1,522,486. Thus these two states alone 


pack about a quarter of the total corn 

output which was, according to the 1927 
census, 10,254,706 cases. 

A visit to the corn cannery is interesting 

The corn is brought by 

the farmer in great wagons. In the 

Eastern States much of the corn is grown 


and instructive. 





This is the corn entering the cannery. 


by farmers on contract; in the West many 
of the canners grow their own corn. The 
wagon is chained to a tipping platform 
and inverted skywards so that the ears 
tumble out into a cog railway which lifts 
them nearly to the roof of the cannery, 
where they hurtle along on the wooden 
shaft and down a horizontal runway into 
the machine which cuts off the husk end. 
Then they go into the husking machines, 
where the corn’s outer coat is removed 
very quickly, without bruising the kernels. 
These husking machines are really only 


multitudinous rollers which work some- 


thing like horizontal clothes ringers, coax- 
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ing the husks down between them. During 
this operation a great deal of the silk is 
removed so that when the ears come up 
for their final inspection, there is very 
little of the corn silk left. 

Then the corn is given a very thorough 
cleansing in a large wire-hooped cage, 
barrel-like in shape, with water rushing 
through it, in which the ears are whisked 
about. The final inspection comes when 
the corn is selected by hand for the dif- 
ferent grades, fancy, standard, etc. This 
is done by inspectors 
who throw out the un- 
suitable corn and re- 
move what silk there 
is left on the ears. 
Next, corn knives cut 
off the upper portions 
of the kernel while the 
creamy contents of the 
lower portion are forced 
out by 
scrapers. 

The mass of creamy 
kernels is delivered by 
a conveyor to the mixer 
where it is mechani- 
cally mixed with its 
modicum of salt, sugar, 
and water, and then 
pre-heated in large ma- 
chines to a temperature 
of one hundred and 
ninety degrees and ap- 
portioned to the cans 
which march up to be 
filled. When they are 
filled, the cans must 
again pass inspection as 
to whether they are 
sufficiently filled with 
corn, and if so they 
pass to the sealing ma- 
chines where the lids 
are sealed on ready for 
the cooker. 

The cookers are 
enormous _ iron-ribbed 
cases, circular in shape, 
with “shelves” on which 
are packed rows and 
rows of tin cans full of 
the pre-heated corn. 
These cages are low- 


means of 


e+ eeenotamit 


ered into the large circular cookers, 
half-filled with boiling water, the lids 
are clamped firmly down and _ the 


corn cooks or is “processed” at 236° for 
three hours. The time is longer than that 
alloted to any other vegetable or fruit 
because the heat must penetrate to the 
center of the can of corn and cook each 
grain very thoroughly. 
There are several ways of canning 
corn—or rather preparing it for the can. 
“Maine style” uses the small ears with 
small kernels and simply cuts off the top 
of the kernel. “Maryland style” packs the 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Helps jor Sewing Teachers —IV. 


Educational 


HEN fashions change, meth- 

ods of 

with them, but a few stand- 
ardized tricks of the trade always remain 
the same. 
of a ready-made dress, in all probability 
you will find a plain seam, the edges of 
which have been turned and stitched in 
this way. 


dressmaking change 


If you will examine the seams 


This is the most popular method of 
finishing seams in dresses today because 
less time is involved than by overcasting 

the edges by hand. 
In spite of the 
cheapness of hand 
labor abroad, this 
finish is on 
' the long seams of 
the imports 
the great 
making houses of 
Some seams cannot be finished to 


used 


: from 
Plain seams, edges 


: lress- 
turned and stitched. ae 


Paris. 
advantage this way, however. The arm- 
hole seam is one. Because the armhole 
is round, the edges of the seam cannot 
be opened and stitched very well, 
they could the 
shoulder seam 
would look lumpy. 
The armhole seam 
should be trimmed 


—not too 


and if 


much— 
ind the edges over- 
cast together. 

The 
heavy woolens do 
not lend themselves 
to finishing by 
turning back and stitching, because they 


seams of 





Armhole seam, edges 
overcast together. 


cannot be made flat enough. However, if 
the fabric is of firm texture the edges may 
be pinked to prevent raveling. Pinking, 
in case the term is unfamiliar, is cutting 
saw tooth edges on materials either by 
machine or hand. 
Pinking 
done very quickly 
by hand if the 
seam is held over 
the forefinger of 
the left hand edges 

toward right hand, 
| and medium sized 


§ 


can be 


iat 








Plain seam, edges 
pinked. 


scissors with sharp 
for 


points used 





Scams 


by 
SARAH JOHNSTON 


Department, Singer Sewing Machine 


notching. After pinking the seams are 
pressed open. 
When the 


terial has a 


ma- 
tend- 





ency to fray, the 
seam should be 
pressed open and 
overcast. 
Seams on ma- 
terials which are 
so sheer as to Plain seam, edges 
show the finish of overcast. 
the seam from the right side, should 
be finished by stitching the seam on 
the machine, and 
> then trimming, 
_ ’ rolling and whip- 
oe 4 ping the edges. 
This makes a 
Plain seam, edges frm and almost 


rolled and whipped. 


invisible finish for 


sheer fabrics or metallic tissues. An- 
other attractive finish for sheer gar- 
ments is the hemstitched seam. The 


seams are basted on the wrong side as 


usual, hemstitched ities 


by machine on the cra 


sewing line, and 
the seams trimmed / 
away to the hem- 
stitching. | Unless 
there is absolutely no strain on the seam 


Hemstitched seam. 


do not trim, as for a picot edge. 
The 


within a seam, can be used to advantage 


French seam, which is a seam 


on sheer fabrics. It is used extensively 
on lingerie, on blouses, and on children’s 

clothes or any gar- 
flat 
seam is not essen- 
tial, but 
neat finish 


ment where a 


where a 
and 





strength is need- 


French seam. 


ed. In making a 


French the right side is seamed 


close to the edge, then trimmed, turned, 


seam 


and the wrong side stitched. 
The 


shirts, 


fell seam is uscd on smocks, men’s 
pajamas, boy’s blouses, and chil- 
dren’s play clothes where a finished flat 
with great 
strength is needed. 
It is 
stitching a 
seam, clipping one 


seam 


made by 
plain 





‘ 
edge of the seam, Fell seam. 


Company 


and turning the edge of the other under 


and over the narrow edge, and stitching. 


First cousin to the fell seam is the 
welt seam. This seam is used in tailoring. 
It is made in the same way as a fell 


seam except that the wide edge which is 
turned over the narrow edge is trimmed 
instead of 


away 
being turned un- J——X_ 
der. This is to : 
revent bulkiness 
Also, it is basted , 
and stitched from Welt seam. 
the right side so as to attain a more 
perfect outside finish. 
There are many variations to seams, 
but those sketched above are the basic 


ones and with a thorough understanding 
of them their the student is 
well equipped for all ordinary sewing. 


and uses, 

A good knowledge of seaming is very 
important for there is nothing that will 
so completely make or mar a garment. 
In these days of ready-made dresses, it 
is all too common to see “home-made” 
garments that have all the careless work- 
manship of dresses, 
without the that 
make it possible to carry them off for a 


the cheapest store 


superficial good lines 


time. The advantages of home sewing 
for one of a moderate income are that, 
for the same cost or less, better material 
can be used, more individuality of line 
and color and better fit obtained, and last 


but by no means least, the garment can be 


finished in a way that only the most 
expensive ready-made dresses can dupli- 
cate. The pattern manufacturers and a 


fundamental good taste plus some knowl- 
edge of design and your own person will 
get the fit but 
care, patience, and good workmanship are 


enable you to and line, 
absolutely essential; to make home sewing 
profitable, you must do yourself the pain- 
staking hand-work that doubles and triples 
the cost of a dress when you buy it. 
Remember, then, to spare no pains in 
finishing a garment, especially on the in- 
And if 


seam or seam finish best adapted to the 


side. one remembers to use the 


type of garment under construction—not 


to use, for instance, a welt seam on a 
sheer evening dress, or a French or hem- 
stitched then 


half the lesson of learning to sew expertly 


seam on a tweed tailleur 


mastered. 


will have been 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Practice and Home Projects 


Reprinted 


HE Home Project as a regular 
part of the home economics pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of the voca- 
tional program sponsored by the Federal 
Board Vocational Education. The 
Federal Act that created a fund for the 
economics on a 


for 
development of home 
vocational basis provides that training for 
homemaking shall be efficient and = con- 
ducted under conditions that duplicate, as 
nearly as possible, those under which the 
vocation itself must be carried on later. 
Since the school can never provide the 
same conditions found in the home, it is 
necessary to supplement the facilities of 
the school by the use of the home. The 
work to be carried on at home is desig- 
nated by the terms “home practice and 
home projects”. 

Home Practice versus Home Project: 

If skill is to be attained, the pupil must 
have opportunity to practice. The home 
offers the best setting for practice when 
the attainment of skill is the chief objec- 
tive. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween home project and home practice. 
Such work as making a garment like one 
made at school, sweeping, dusting, iron- 
ing, making muffins, setting a table are 
examples of home practice, and are good 
illustrations of which require 
practice if skill is to be acquired, but they 
“Home 


processes 


require little managerial ability. 
practice in doing jobs learned at school 
should be a required part in every voca- 


tional home economics program, and 
should lead up to the broader, more pur- 
poseful home project, which includes 


planning and management”. Home prac- 


tice precedes the home project in order 
that pupils may acquire the right habits 


of work and certain skills needed to 


carry out a home project. 
Teachers who have difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between home practice and 


home projects should keep the following 
statement clearly in mind. “//ome Prac- 
tice is concerned chiefly with the attaining 
of manipulative skill and home projects 
are concerned chiefly with the acquiring 
of managerial skills”. 

What 
of a well chosen home project? 

(a) A Problem, 

The pupil must find a problem involving 


are some of the characteristics 


a normal worthwhile unit of home work 
which she really wants to solve. To help 
the girl find such a problem will require 
much tact the 
part of the teacher, who has a knowledge 
surroundings and an 


and good judgment on 


of the girl’s home 


acquaintanceship with the pupil’s mother, 


from the 


News Letter of the Home Economics 


gained through her experience in super- 
vising the home practice of this pupil. 
The pupil should be able to make a clear 
written statement of her problem. 

The problem selected should grow out 
of classroom instruction as well as home 
needs, and should stimulate the pupil to 
purposeful activity, provide for the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge, and develop 
managerial skill. 

(b) Plan of Work. 

Before deciding upon her project the 
pupil should, after conferences with her 
mother and her teacher, make a plan for 
carrying out her project. This should 
include a list of jobs to be done, the time 
and place for doing each, source of infor- 
mation that will help her to carry out 
her plan. 

(c) Record of Progress. 

A plan for keeping a written record of 
progress will help to keep the project 
constantly moving forward, and will give 
the pupil material for her final summary. 
It is the teacher who 


supervises project. A 


valuable to 
the 
providing space for the date, job accom- 
plished, results, will constitute a valuable 


also 


brief form 


record. 
(d) Carry project through to comple- 
tion. 
One of the great values in a home 


project is achieved by the pupil’s carrying 
it through to completion. This requires 
determination and concentrated effort on 
the part of the girl. 

(ce) Summary of the Project. 

The project is not completed, if it is 
to have its highest educative value, until 
the pupil has done the reflective thinking 
necessary to make a good summary of 
her results and the means by which these 


results were obtained. 


Suggestions for Selection of 
Hlome Projects 
In selecting a home project, the tests 
Part 


or essentials of one as outlined in 


I should be applied. Apply these tests 

to the following suggested projects: 

1. Caring for family clothes—mending, 
dry cleaning, ete. 

2. Preparing meals. 

3. Assuming responsibility for caring of 
certain rooms in the home. 

t. Redecorating a room. 

5. Preserving food. 

6. Providing a spring wardrobe. 

7. Marketing and keeping household ac- 
counts for a month. 

8. Rearranging the home kitchen. 

9. Establishing health standards. 


Association 


in West 


Virginia. 


10. Caring for a child. 
11. Providing recreation for family group. 
The home listed above are 
offered only as suggestions. You should 
add to this list. 
Select a problem you would like to 
attempt to solve through a home project. 
Discuss this problem with your mother 


projects 


and with your teacher. 

Lead a class discussion on “The First 
Essential of a Home Project”. 

(2) A plan for Carrying Out a Home 

Project. 

Your plan should be made out before 
you actually begin the project. Just as a 
builder makes a plan for the house that 
he expects to put up, so you should make 
a plan for your work. Before making 
your plan consult your mother and your 
teacher and get their cooperation for the 
project. This plan should have the fol- 
lowing elements: 

(a) Make a clear statement of the prob- 
lem you are trying to solve. 

Make your plan 
solving this problem. List the jobs 
can 


statement of for 


(b) 


to be done, in so far as you 
determine what these jobs are. 


Statement of the time and place for 


Co 
doing these jobs. 

(d) List references and sources of help 
in learning how to do the jobs listed. 

(3) Record of Progress. 

In carrying on the project you should 
keep a record of your progress. As jobs 
are attempted a record should be made 
of what you attempted and what was 
accomplished with a brief statement of 
You will enjoy this record 
This record will 


your results. 
after you have tried it. 
constitute part of your claim for credit 
Your teacher will help 
for this record. 


for the project. 
with a form 
additional 
Many problems will come up 
You will need 
mother 


you 


Secure information as you 
proceed. 
that you had not foreseen. 
conferences with 


to have your 


and with your teacher. Invite your 
teacher to visit your home for the pur- 
pose of helping you to carry your project 
through in the most satisfactory manner. 
Make a record of the suggestions of your 
mother and your teacher. 

(4) Completion of your Record. 

When your record is completed, care- 
fully study your plan, your record of 
final 
this study you should be able to see where 
Your 


a discussion of 


progress, and your results. From 


improve work. 
record should contain 
results and ways by which these could 
Give a report to the class. 


you could your 


be improved. 
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News Ltems of Lnterest 


Courses of study announced for Cuban 
schools show an interesting contrast to 
the tendency in the United States to make 
basic grade school education as uniform 
as possible. The of the ele- 
mentary schools of both city and country 
include courses almost identical with those 
in the grammar schools of the United 
States except that the Cuban system 
shortens the number of years. At thirteen 
a Cuban child has completed the six year 
grade course and is ready to enter a 


curricula 


secondary school where work is given 
corresponding to our high schools. The 
Cuban curriculum as announced, varies 
both according to the occupation of the 
people in the community in which the 
school is located and according to whether 
the school is for girls, or boys, or a mixed 
enrollment. Small boys in the rural sec- 
tions are taught agricultural and manual 
art subjects during the last three years 
of their six year courses, in addition to 
other subjects. The purpose is, of course, 
to fit the boys for farming work. 

In the last three years of a six year 
grade school course, girls receive thorough 
instruction in cooking, sewing, gardening, 
and the other domestic arts that fit them 
to preside gracefully over their future 
together with 
physiology and hygiene, are particulariy 


homes. These subjects, 


stressed in a Cuban girl’s education 


Nursery schools are growing in number 
and in importance, yet there seems to be 
doubt in some to 
they are really worthwhile. A 
number of the Journal of Genetic Psy- 


quarters as whether 


recent 


chology reports that a group of children 
in a Chicago orphan asylum who for some 
months were under the care of a trained 
nursery school teacher made greater men- 
tal 
institution children who were given no 
In the 
mental tests the nursery school children 


progress than a similar group of 


nursery school training. initial 


averaged below normal. The tests given 
at the end of the training period show 
them 


normal than 


test. 


farther above they 


were below on the first 


New Hampshire has now a State Su- 
of Home the 
person of Miss Louise Norton, of Boston. 


pervisor Economics in 
Miss Norton is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and has taught 
in the Home Economics Department of 
Keene Normal School private 
schools in Ohio. 


and in 





Indicative of the increasing interest in 
the raising of 
the new educational program announced 
by the Chilean Government according to 
made by the Children’s Bu- 
Department of Labor. 


educational standards is 


a release 
reau of the U. S. 
Chile is laying plans for a democratic 
public school system to take the place 
of the old system in which all education 
above the lowest grades was practically 
limited to the wealthy classes. It has 
already established a number of demon- 
stration schools of various types, some of 
character foreign 
permanent 
Normal-school 
their 
the 
department of primary education to the 
University of Chile. One normal school 
is emphasizing the 
teachers. The school authorities are also 
deeply interested in the problems of voca- 
tional guidance. 


a temporary under 


directors and schools 
under Chilean educators. 


raised, 


some 


and 
from 


being 
transferred 


standards are 


control has been 


training of rural 


Recent years have revealed a marked 
growth in extension personnel, the result 
of increases in Federal and State appro- 
priations for the work, and also a notable 
increase in the number of farm women 
participating in home demonstration work 
according to Dr. C. W. Warburton, Di- 
rector of Extension Work, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a recent speech 
the 
Association in 


Economics 
The 


extension 


before American Home 


Denver, Colorado. 


number of home economics 
workers is now 1,685 as compared with 
1,368 two years ago. This is an increase 
OF Siz. 
demonstration workers, as compared with 


1,049 on June 30, 1928. 

Many rural women help to plan this 
work 
enabling the paid 


Of these, 1,345 are county home 


and serve as local leaders, thus 


workers to reach a 
greater number of rural people. Economic 
facts as revealed by studies and surveys 
are serving more frequently as a basis for 
planning programs of work. There is a 
shift the 


by, projects 


from view 
“What the 
extension service to offer this year?”, to 
for, “What shall be to 


solve these problems we have found: 


definite point of 


expressed has 


a concern done 

Of the various subject matter phases of 
home economics extension, nutrition and 
The 


numbers of women availing themselves of 


foods continue as most popular. 


home demonstration service in clothing, 


home management, home furnishing, 


health, landscape improvement, and mar- 
keting have also increased substantially. 
Child care and training, which is one of 
the newer phases of home economics ex- 
The 


development of recreation, music appre- 


tension, has gained impetus rapidly. 


ciation, and social activities has been 
evident. 

Doctor Warburton outlined the methods 
for training local leaders, of which there 
are now nearly 66,000 working with adult 
groups and 23,000 working with 4-H club 
members. He spoke of the encouragement 
of healthful 
through camps in several States, and of 
the 
disseminating information about extension 


stimulus 


recreation for farm women 


service rendered by newspapers in 


work. Considerable has been 
given to income producing activities such 
as poultry work, high grade canned and 
preserved foods, garden products, and 
fireside industries, as well as to develop- 
ment of markets where these goods may 
be displayed and sold. Extra money in 
the rural home often enables the family 
to make 


surroundings, to buy books and clothes 


desired improvements in their 
for the family, and to keep the children 
in school or to send them to college. 
Business groups, the press, and other 
agencies have given excellent support to 
extension work, says Doctor Warburton, 
that 
work is now on a more satisfactory basis 


who_ believes home demonstration 
than ever before and is advancing toward 


greater accomplishments. 


Corn—the Great ‘American 
(Continued from page 236) 
‘shoe peg” varieties of corn with narrow 


deep kernels—the whole kernel being cut 


off close to the cob so that its milk will 
not escapt “Double cut” utilizes the 
kernel and leaves a little on the cob. 


Yet another method of canning is to 
the off the 
and then pass them through 


cut kernels as close to cob 
as possible 
machines which chop them into several 
Then hulless 
which the ends of the kernels on the cob 
are split the 


also a product called “kornlet” 


pieces there is corn, in 


and pulp squeezed out, and 
which is 
made by passing corn kernels through a 


rotary pulping machine reduces them 


creamy mush. It 
that a Maine 
canning successfully 


to a fine, sweet, was 


about ten years ago corn 


canner succeeded in 


golden bantam corn, and it is 


the 
cans in which corn is packed today, that 


delicious 


due to sanitary gold enamel lined 


the beautiful corn color is retained. 
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“The Story of Markets’, by Ruth 
Orton Camp. Harper and Bros., New 


York, 1930. $1.25. 

“The Story of Markets” is one of a 
series of books called “The City and 
Country Series” that Harper’s are getting 
out. They cover, in popular form, such 
subjects as light, transportation, harbors, 
books, and theatre. This particular book 
is extremely attractive in make-up and 
interesting in content. It covers in a 
somewhat rambling fashion the develop- 
ment of markets as we know them, the 
marketing of various kinds of produce, 
and different of market in odd 
corners of the world. It also touches on 
some of the famous markets of today, 
such as Covent Garden in London, the 
Halles Centrales in Paris, and the Center 
Market in Washington. 

Miss Camp has written a book that 
might prove good outside reading ma- 
terial for a course in foods, and one 
that would interest most people very 
much. It is by no means an exhaustive 
history of the subject, nor does it make 
any pretense at being. Its chief value in 
the schoolroom, I think, lies in its very 
lack of that obvious organization which 
makes outside reading lists seem so much 
more text to cover. Not even the most 
rebellious pupil could regard this as a 
text-book and the fair amount of general 
information on the subject which he 
would unconsciously pick up in the read- 
ing of it would probably stick the better 
on that account. 


types 


M, E. B. 


“Millinery Processes’, by Carlotta M. 
Brown. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1930. $1.60. 

Miss Brown, who is an instructor in 
millinery at the University of Minnesota, 
has written this book as a text-book or 
reference work for classes in millinery 
and for women who are interested in 
making their own hats. She emphasizes 
the principles of hat construction rather 
than the making of hats that follow the 
fashions of any particular season, thus 


increasing considerably the potential 
value of the book. 
Miss Brown has described in great 


detail all the ways and means of hat- 
making and has illustrated the book 
profusely with very detailed diagrams of 
the processes and stitches she speaks of. 
The subjects are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order and the book is carefully 
indexed. 


M. E. B. 


“American Housing”, by Edith L. 
Allen. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 
1930. $2.00. 

The development of the American 


home is a subject of interest to most of 
us, and Miss Allen has been quite suc- 
cessful in her treatment of the theme. 
The material for “American Housing” 
was gathered first, she tells us in her 
preface, in connection with a thesis for 
a Ph.D. degree, and the book is intended 
as a basis for further research into “the 
desirable in houses for 
certain conditions or types of family 
life”. From this point of view, “Ameri- 
can Housing” seems less successful than 
as potential outside reading matter for 
classes studying domestic arts and home 
management, especially for those students 
who have a course*in American history 
as well. 

The first part of this book, which is 
devoted to a discussion of the homes of 
early settlers and their gradual develop- 
ment into the houses we know as 
“Colonial” and “Early American”, is very 
interesting and is quite well written. 
Miss Allen does very well, too, in de- 
scribing housing conditions in the later, 
Western settlements. Altogether, it is a 
convincing picture of life in the early 
days of this country that she draws. 

But when Miss Allen attempts to treat 
the whole complex subject of housing 
developments and problems in the last 
fifty years, she runs into difficulties. Be- 
cause she tries to include so much 
material in so small a space (the book 
has only 186 pages of text), she con- 
denses to the point of lessened interest 
and lost continuity. Perhaps it is because 
of lack of space that Miss Allen is 
sometimes led into what sounds like a 
hasty generalization or too bald a state- 
ment of her theories. 

The first part of the book would hold 
the interest of most high school students 
and would give them a great deal of 
valuable information. While the last 
part of the book might prove less absorb- 
ing, it would be none the less useful, 
and sketchy though the section on furni- 
ture is, it contains general information 
that very potential home maker should 
have. 

“American Housing” is nicely illus- 
trated and contains, in addition to its 
bibliography and index, various tables of 
dates, some of which should prove quite 
valuable. 


features most 


M. E. B. 


“Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres”, 
by W. D. Darby. Textile Publishing 
Company, New York, 1929. $1.50. 

“Rayon” is one of a series of short 
books on textiles put out by the publishers 
of the Dry Goods Economist and written 
by Mr. Darby, who is their textile editor. 
This one is presentation and 
interesting in subject-matter. The author 
assumes some knowledge on the part of 
his reader of the chemical processes and 
famous names in the industry—at least 
I recommend that anyone who has none 
should read the fifth chapter, “How Rayon 
Is Made”, before the others, to avoid 
confusion when Mr. Darby speaks casually 
of the four different processes and the 
manufacturers who employ them. He tells 
us of the discovery of methods of making 
synthetic fibres and the gradual comme;- 
cialization and perfection of the process. 
He explains at great length the peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages of rayon 
fabrics which make them, not imitation 
silk, but a new fabric altogether. He 
tells us, too, how to care for rayon fabrics 
in washing and cleaning and using them. 

On the whole, this is a useful book, 
giving in handy form all the information 


whcih one could want on the subject. 
M. E. B. 


clear in 


“Studies on the Destruction of Vitamin 
C in the Boiling of Milk”, by E. W. 
Schwartz, F. J. Murphy, and R. M. Hann. 
Mellen Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh. 

“Humidity in the Home, a Practical 
Guide”. Bulletin No. 1, Popular Education 
Series, Holland Institute of + hermology, 
Holland, Michigan. 

“Science in the Kitchen, the Selection, 
Care, and Service of Foods”, A series of 
eight radio talks. University of Pitts- 
burgh, 60 cents. 

“Fruit Markets in Eastern Asia’; by 
B. H. Crocheron and W. J. Norton. 
Bulletin 493, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1930. 

“Market Classes and Grades of Dressed 
Veal and Calf Carcasses”’, by W. C. 
Davis and C. M. Harris. Circular num- 
ber 103, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 25 
cents. 

“An Annotated List of Literature 
References on Garment Sizes and Body 
Measurements’, by Ruth O’Brien. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 78, Washington, D. C. 10 
cents. 
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This recipe is so good 


a woman from Memphis telegraphed for it! 


We frequently serve this dessert at home on special occasions and 
never fail to get requests for the recipe. It has all that a dessert should 
have — good to look at—exquisite to the taste—nourishing, digestible. 
And, best of all, it is easy to make. We urge you to try this recipe 
which we are giving below for we know you'll think just as highly of 
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it as did our friend who telegraphed for it. 


RASPBERRY WHIP 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 

Y% cup cold water 
Y cup boiling water 
14 cup sugar mS 

tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
1 cup raspberry juice and pulp (fresh 

or canned 

Whites 3 eggs 
Few grains salt 

Soak gelatine in cold water about 
five minutes and dissolve in boiling 
water. Add sugar, salt and lemon juice, 
and raspberries which have been forced 
through a fine sieve and all seeds re- 
moved. When mixture begins to stiffen, 
beat until frothy and fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Turn into wet mold, 
even a plain bowl will do, or pile in 
glasses and serve with a garnish of 
whipped cream and a few whole berries. 
For a brighter color, use a little red 
vegetable coloring. Strawberries, black- 
berries or loganberries may be _ used. 
A little more sugar will be needed if 
fresh berries are used instead of 
canned, 


Note. Any Domestic Science 
teacher may have sufficient 
gelatine and literature for her 
class if she will write on 
school stationery, stating 
quantity and when needed. 


Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe 
Books which answer any possible 
question about desserts, salads, can- 
dies, meat and fish dishes and other 


dainties. 





Knox GELATINE, 
111 Knox AvENUE 
Jounstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE copy of your 
Recipe Book. 


De SEN Wc on ke s ses bhioeen a Pouce 
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Raspberry 
Whip 





20,000 women wrote for our Recipe Books last month and if you do not have them 
we want to send them to you, for they give answers to every dessert and 
salad problem. And you'll find many other delightful suggestions for 
meat and fish dishes and candies, too. And if you’re interested in knowing 
how to make “whipped cream” with evaporated milk, we'll tell you. 


KNOX 36 the real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


With Knox Gelatine, you do not have to remember whether strawberry flavor 
blends with fish —or raspberry flavor with eggs or lemon with milk or cream. 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is not a ready-made mixture. You merely soak and 
dissolve the gelatine, add your own pure ingredients, cool and serve it — ready for 
banquet or plain home meal. And you needn’t use the entire package at one time. 
It is good for four different desserts, salads or other combinations, and they can be 
made into these appetizing dishes on four separate days. Try the recipe given above 
and you will still have enough gelatine left in the eae for three other delightful 
dishes of six servings each. Is it any wonder, that millions of women say—“Knox 
is the real gelatine!” 
ORANGE CREAM SHERBET (8 Servings} 


1 teaspoonful Knox 4 cup cold water Grated rind of two oranges 


Pe say Gelatine 19 cup — + 2 eggs 1 cup lemon juice 
114 cups sugar 1% cups boiling water 1 pint heavy cream or 


114 cups orange juice Few grains salt evaporated milk 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five min- sugar and salt. Separate yolks from whites 
utes. Dissolve gelatine and sugar in ~— of eggs. Beat yolks until thick and lemon 
water; add orange rind, lemon juice and colored and whites until stiff, and add to 








orange juice. Turn into ice cream freezer 
or trays of automatic refrigerator and freeze 
to a mush. Beat cream until stiff, and add 


cream. Turn into frozen mixture and con- 
tinue the freezing. In automatic refrigerator, 
stir twice during freezing. 








The Value of Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 226) 


High standards—Consider your work as 
a fine art to be developed and im- 
proved. 

Honesty 
do them. 

Ideals 
steadily and diligently until the ideal 


Do things as you advertise to 


Show a_ willingness to work 
is reached. Striving toward high ideais 
makes work more interesting as well 
as more remunerative. 

Love for the work—Belief in it; enthusi- 
asm for it. 

Progressiveness Be ambitious to gZ0 

ahead in your particular line or to 

Do not 


be willing to stay always in one place 


undertake something larger. 


unless to improve or enlarge it. 
Executive ability—The power to do things 
yourself and to get others to do things 
for you. 
Intelligence in purchasing and adapting 
equipment and supplies. Ability to use 
time, energy, and materials to the best 








Free—for your Sewing Classes 


Textbooks, manuals, wall charts and a 
special course in machine operation for 
your sewing teachers. Write for full 
information. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., N. Y. 














Have you ever seen 

>? =-—really seen it? Do 
a TOWEL? you know what kind of 
cotton fiber made it, how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? The really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury. 
Cannon towels excel all others in these particu- 
lars—as they do in high beauty at low costs. 
Write for interesting Booklet E . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 








Practical Helps for 


Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List’”’ to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 











advantage, wasting nothing, making 
the best use of everything. 

Ability to handle money wisely—Spend it 
for things that are necessary for the 
business with no wasting of funds; 
be prompt in paying your bills and 
meeting obligations; 

favors; be careful to collect what is 


expect no 


due you. 

Ability to keep simple accounts. 

Good judgment in deciding all of the 
many questions that come up. This 
is gained through experience. 

Adaptability to conditions—Including the 
condition of having poor or insufh- 
cient help, of not having the supplies 
on hand that were expected, of not 
having the utensils required. 

Tact in meeting people—Shown in saying 
and doing the proper thing, especially 
avoiding what will offend or disturb. 

Skill in dealing with men or emergencies— 
Ability to talk or write to people 
including business people, women of 
leisure, people who are not normal, 
people with plenty of money, people 
with little money. 

Sympathy and consideration—For 
ployees, for tradespeople, and for 
patrons; it is absolutely necessary to 

put other 

people’s places. business 


em- 


yourself in 
Run your 
Rule. 


be able to 


on the Golden 
Service your standard—Service to the 
people with whom you are working 
and for whom you are working. You 
are a servant no matter what you are 
doing. Make every effort to please 
and satisfy your patrons; to do things 
as you wish them done. 
Concentration on the thing in hand—Do 
not allow yourself to be turned aside 
to something else when you are sure 
of what you're doing. 
Pleasing personality—Necessary if you are 
to come in contact with your patrons. 
cleanliness—In 


Neatness and 


be always suitably dressed and well 


appearance 


groomed. 
Good health 
maintain il 


with a determination to 
In order to do this you 
should have a hobby outside of your 
who has a 


business as the person 


hobby and rides it seldom “goes to 
smash” physically. 

If you haven't all of these characteris- 
tics, associate yourself with someone who 
has them. It is true that these qualifica- 
tions, with the determination to succeed, 
will bring success in almost any line of 
work, but they are especially needed in 
the management of an institution or a 
business of your own. 

In school, industrial and community 
food must be a 
woman with a knowledge of (1) food 
values (2) the foods best adapted to the 
needs of the people who are to be served 
(3) the foods that give the most nourish- 


service, the manager 


ment for the least money (4) how to 


prepare simple, inexpensive, nutritious 
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foods so that they will be attractive and 
appetizing (5) how to make combinations 
that will supply for litthke money a well 
balanced meal (6) how to develop, in 
the people fed, food habits that will be 
valuable to them in their homes and all 
through their lives. 
—LENA MAE FELs, 


East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


V 


THE Fretp oF HomMeE SERVICE 


IRLS of today usually enter some 

gainful occupation for a few years, 
then marry and keep a home. We who 
have chosen home economics as our work 
have a decided advantage, for this field 
is unlimited and when we take up the 
duties of a home we are trained home 
makers. 

The field of home service is just one 
of the many offered to girls who are 
graduates in home economics. Home 
service is an educational work conducted 
by a gas or electrical company to fur- 
nish the housewife with information in 
building and managing a home as well 
as in food and cookery. 

Calls are made in the home to aid in 
overcoming complaints in the use of a 
gas appliance, to encourage greater and 
more economical use of gas as a fuel, 
and to win friends for the company. 

School lectures are given to groups of 
home economics students to inform them 
of the production, transmission, distri- 
bution, and efficient and economical use 
of gas. 

Recipes are given to housekeepers 
hoping to encourage them in home cook- 
ing by showing modern methods that 
make meal preparation economical and 
easy. 

Club members are entertained, for the 
Home Service Girls act as hostesses for 
their company when necessary. 

All of these services are free and are 
available to all, whether or not appliances 
are purchased from this company. 

To be successful in this work one must 
have a knowledge of foods and of the 
uses of gas; one must be willing to serve 
at all times, for our motto is “Eager to 
Serve” and we live up to it. 

The preceding remarks have related to 
home service as it may be found in a 
utility organization, it is however appli- 
cable to many other corporations. For 
example, stove companies maintain home 
service women; food companies, such as 
General Foods Corporation, the big pack- 
ing companies like Armour, Libbys, Knox 
Gelatine, the food associations, all have 
Home Economics graduates doing this 
educational work. 

If you enjoy your work and are pre- 
pared for it you are bound to succeed. 


—Huvutpa UNGERICHT, 
Home Service Director, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Ohio 


Columbus, 
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Summer Health Schools 
(Continued from page 224) 


show fifty-two per cent were ten per cent 
and more underweight at the beginning of 
school. More than eighty-two per cent of 
the total number of children made definite 
gains, some as high as seven pounds. 
However, improvement in health and 
general nutrition was not gauged by 
weight gained. The entire physical im- 
provement of the children was_ noted. 
Rechecking of the children by the physi- 
cians in the spring showed that eighty- 
five per cent were maintaining normal 
growth. 

One-third of the children enrolled in 
the health schools last year were tubercu- 
losis contacts. Chest x-rays were taken 
of three hundred and fifteen children who 
were tuberculosis contacts or who at the 
time of examination showed abnormal 
chest conditions. Fifteen per cent of those 
x-rayed revealed abnormal chest findings 
and seventy-six per cent of these were 
among the contact group. 

Of the fifty-one per cent recommended 
for dental corrections, forty-five per cent 
had the necessary work done. 

The posture improvement of the chil- 
dren was most striking. More than eighty- 
three per cent made a definite improve- 
ment during the term. ‘ 

The dietary findings were based upon 
the analysis of the children’s home diets 
(Saturday) as recorded by the mothers. 
For the last three years summer health 
school nutrition records show that only 
one third of the children are eating 
enough food in quantity and quality. This 
is largely due to the fact that the “chil- 
dren wouldn’t eat”. The past year’s 
record showed that forty per cent ate 
only three-fourths of their needed food 
and that ten per cent ate only half enough. 
Approximately half of the diets showed 
improvement by the end of school. The 
analysis of the home food record charts 
showed that the quality of the diets in 
some items was very good. This did 
not apply to amount, however. Over 
seventy-seven per cent of the diets had 
other protein foods than milk, such as 
meat, eggs, cheese, fish; over seventy-three 
per cent had fruits and vegetables; forty- 
eight per cent had three quarters to one 
quart of milk and thirty-five per cent had 
one pint of milk daily. Eggs in the dict 
average in only thirty per cent of the 
diets daily. While specific food groups 
appear relatively high in some diets, their 
outstanding failure, as checked in the 
Summer Health Schools from year to 
vear, is that the total quantity of food 
s strikingly deficient for active growing 
children. More and more evidence is 
ound which places the blame on_ the 
unwise following of certain food fads, 
such as for instance the exclusion from 
the diet of the starchy foods, breads, and 
This, unfortunately, lowers the 


total of calories in the child’s diet and 
leaves him handicapped in his fuel foods. 

The nutritionist in the summer health 
schools endeavors to present a sane plan 
of child feeding, based upon authentic 
nutritional research, to parents, teachers, 
and the community leaders. For this rea- 
son the summer health schools are prov- 
ing a practical demonstration in the edu- 
cation of the value of a well balanced diet 
to both the child and the mother, as well 
as training them in its preparation. The 
lessons learned are carried into the home, 
with the result that the entire family 
benefits from an improved nutritional 
program. 


Mrs (oolidge 


SdYys:~ « 


maki 


accomplishment which may prove a stabilizer 
in time of perplexity or distress. Many a time, 
when I have needed to hold myself firmly, | 
have taken up my needle; it might be a sew- 
ing needle, knitting needle or a crochet hook— 
whatever its form or purpose, it often proved 
to be as the needle of the compass, keeping 
me to the course. I look for a revival of the Quoted with per 







homey household arts. 
bring about the peace 
believe that it will aid 
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“In Step with Style” 






Bias Fold Tape 
3 Color Bias Fold 


Tape 
2 Color Bias Fold 
Tape 
Bias Facing 
Bias Trimming 
3 Tone Bias Frill 
Blanket Binding 
Lingerie Ribbons 
Shoulder Strap 
Ribbon 
Frilling 
Organdy Trimming 
Rick Rack 
Dress Belting 
Elastic 
Dress Linings 
Weighted Tape 
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COOKING BY GUESSWORK 
She guessed the pepper, the soup was 
too hot; 
She guessed the water, it dried in the 
pot ; 
She guessed the salt, and what do you 
think? 
For the rest of the day we did nothing 
but drink, 
She guessed the sugar, the sauce was 
too sweet. 
And by her guessing she spoiled the meat. 
What of the moral? ’Tis easy to see; 
A good cook measures and weights toa T. 
Selected. 


VERY girl should be 
taught to sew, not 
merely for the sake of 
ng something, but as an 





Such a revival may not mission of Mrs. 
of nations, but I firmly a a“ 
in bringing peace within ‘ince, 

ill be more far-reaching 


es) 





It is so easy and gratifying to 
make and trim practical and beautiful 
things such as dresses, children’s 
clothes, lingerie, pajamas, beach capes, 
blankets, curtains, gifts, novelties, etc., 
when one has available so many useful 
and modern sewing accessories as are 
provided in the Warren line. 


For more than 47 years Warren's 
has manufactured and created a con 
stantly increasing line of dressmakin; 
and home-sewing accessories and no 
tions. These products have won 
women’s favor because they are 
quality products—“In Step with Style.” 


We shall be glad to supply, free of 
charge, to home demonstration agents 
and home teachers, a 
generous sample of any product listed 
on the left. 


economics 


sl 


“IN STEP WITH STYLE” 
Educational Department 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


Three Oaks, Mich. 





Planning the Nursery 


IRMA RHODES 


Save the Surface Bureau. 


N the delightful task of furnishing 

the child’s nursery, it is necessary 
first of all to make it attractive to meet 
his needs. From an early age he develops 
a decided sense of ownership, and an 
instinct to possess his own particular 
niche in the household—his room. 

From the standpoint of comfort, the 
furnishings of a nursery or child’s room 
should be both simple and durable. To 
establish further the feeling of owner- 
ship, there must be receptacles for toys, 
shelves within reach for books, and pos- 
sibly a blackboard to preserve the walls 
from early artistic urges. 

For the physical welfare of the child 
occupant, the room should be light, well 
ventilated, and sunny and its furnishings 
easy to clean; which means that every 
surface should be washable. This room 
is to be the child’s sanctuary. Here he 
is not to be scolded for putting his 
smudgy hands on the walls or leaving 
small fingerprints on the furniture. 

All children love gay colors. A baby 
begins by clutching at brightly colored 
beads and later gurgles with joy over his 
first red fire engine. The keynote to the 


youngster’s heart is through color, and 
plenty of it! Careful mothers once felt 
that only white or neutral grays repre- 
sented cleanliness and sanitation in the 
nursery, but with the wide variety of 
beautiful colors to be had in paints at 
the present time, this idea was abandoned. 
For as long as any surface is easily 
washed and cleaned, sanitation is insured. 

Another point to bear in mind while 
preparing the child's room is the fact 
that it will not always remain a nursery. 
It must necessarily grow to meet growing 
demands. Small changes will be made 
from year to year so that it will still 
be in keeping with his needs. 

In the beginning, the nursery floor is 
an important place since baby spends 
much time exploring it while creeping. 
Not only must it be smooth and level, 
but it must have the sort of surface 
that can be kept in:maculately clean. The 
walls, too, are of utmost importance. Be- 
fore long the toddler is groping along 
their surfaces with grimy hands. For 
mother’s peace of mind they must be 
washable. A gay stencil border or other 
painted design adds a pleasing finish to 
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nursery walls. Bright pictures may even 
be pasted about, provided they are given 
a coat of white shellac or varnish to 
prevent the edges from curling up. Of 
course, these pictures must be changed 
in the course of redecoration, as the 
child grows older. 

Painted furniture, which can be bought 
unfinished, becomes a necessity in the 
nursery. Not only can it be painted 
and decorated to suit the fancy, but when 
finished is durable and easy to clean. 
Then, too, when it becomes marred and 
worn, such furniture can easily be re- 
finished from time to time with little 
expense or energy. 

Above all things, when planning the 
nursery, remember that it is to be created 
for the child’s particular comfort and 
joy. His health, too, is a precious thing 
to be guarded zealously, and for this rea- 
son his small domain must be kept im- 
maculately clean and attractive. Painted 
surfaces will make this possible without 
the need for arduous scrubbing. 

If the room in which a child spends 
his most formative years is successfully 
decorated, the child’s taste will be natur- 
ally guided into the proper channels by 
the articles surrounding him. These 
surroundings are not only the background 
in which a child lives, they become by 
daily association the background of his 
taste, his sub-conscious impression of the 
world around him. 








COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Bucklev 


How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewts 


Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 


Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


144 pages, 54x 8. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 





Just Published 
“Plays with a Purpose” 


N interesting collection of plays of various 

lengths for Home Economics classes to 

demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. 


Home Economics teachers will find these plays 
delightful as well as practical. 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home Economics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home Economics Department. 


success in schools. 


They are now in book form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 
$1.50, including postage. 


Practial Home Economics 


They have been 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Clothes and the Young Idea 
(Continued from page 227) 


ern climate at some time during the day 
or early evening, even though the hardy 
little legs may go bare all year round, 
and sometimes the coat seems to be the 
biggest part of the child. So it is most 
important, in planning any project on 
childrens’ clothes, that the material and 
weight of the coat be given very careful 
consideration, as well as the lines, and 
color. 

There are certain things to be consid- 
ered that can best be visualized by putting 
oneself in the position of a very active 
child whose every play movement ought 
to be made in perfect freedom. Most 
young children are naturally graceful, but 
let a sleeve pull here or a button be too 
tight there, and in no time at all an 
awkward movement is started that soon 
becomes a habit, simply as a result of 
trying to overcome the discomfort. Even 
the little sweaters, which usually mold 
themselves to the small body, have a cer- 
tain line, and the “decoration” on them 
should be such as not to emphasize the 
roundness or length of the child. 

Perhaps frills and furbelows are com- 
ing back, for all ages, but it always seems 
as if a child could think straighter in 
clothes that are unencumbered by distract- 


just natural for a little girl to preen and 
pose if she has any special decoration, and 
I suppose that such an instinct ought 
not to be curbed too much, but we have 
all seen the results of such early self- 
consciousness in later life when it had 
ceased to be “cute”. 

In the matter of how far a child shall 
be permitted to have a say in the selection 
of its clothes beyond the point of com- 
fort and care and protection from the 
elements, I know one rather famous 
mother who believes that it is a part of 
the independent training of a child to 
find out for itself why some of its ideas 
as to clothes are right and others wrong. 
The chidlren, both boys and girls,: when 
they reach the age when they feel they 
have a right to choose, are permitted to 
do so, after a more or less family dis- 
cussion at which is determined the amount 
to be spent and the purpose of the par- 
ticular piece of clothing. Colors and 
fabrics are also discussed in family con- 
clave, and if a young blond fancies a 
brilliant red and sees no reason why she 
should not wear it, the mother usually 
keeps still until the comments of the 
others or the child’s own _ perception 
finally give the answer. And it is under- 
stood that when such a mistake is made 
and good money has been paid after due 
wear must be had 


caution, reasonable 
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The child may be unhappy about it, but 
she or he (for it happens with boys as 
well as girls) has not been forced into 
the choice, so that the effect is usually 
self-corrective and there is no danger of 
an unfortunate “complex” being estab- 
lished. It simply means that the next 
time perhaps more care will be used. Or, 
if the child is wholly unconscious of the 
wrong choice and perfectly happy in the 
wearing, why should that content be 
upset until the next time, when the reason 
for a change can be explained without 
any hurt feelings. 

In the same way, sometimes, when the 
eight or ten year old is eager to wear a 
party dress to school, because it is her 
pet dress, it is wiser to permit her to 
do it and find out for herself how un- 
suitable it is, rather than to spoil her 
day at the beginning. 

Of course, all children cannot be 
handled in this way in the matter of 
clothes, because some have little imagina- 
tion and some altogether too much. But 
clothes are such an important part of the 
growing up days, regardless of the ideas 
of some small boys as to the uselessness 
of ever being dressed up, that it does 
seem that the children should be given an 
some say in the 


opportunity to have 


choice, for most of them really do have 


ing bows and ruffles and what not. It is from the purchase. 





USE 
Makers of 
Nursing History 
In Your Vocational Classes 


This book gives the portraits and _ professional 
achievements of fifty-nine leaders. It will give you 
the pertinent facts in presenting nursing as a desirable 
profession. 

Backgrounds are sketched in the portraits of 
Florence Nightingale, Fredericke Fliedner, Mlle. 
Louise le Gras and Elizabeth Fry; the story then 
drops to the present with sketches of Edith Cavell, 
Jane Delano of Red Cross fame, Dean Goodrich of 
Yale, Professor Nutting of Teachers College and 
many other outstanding figures. 

Valuable for class excerpts and assigned reading— 
Excellent portraits 5”’x5”. 


Printed in sepia ink on India paper. Bound substantially in boards. 


128 pages, 7%4"x10%". 
Price, $1.50 


Lakeside Publishing Co. 


468 Fourth Avenue 








New York City | 


their own likes and dislikes. 


Use... 
Dictates Quality 


Hence the need of a suitable selection of Fabric 
and Bias Fold Tape for every project. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


is made in qualities to meet these requirements. 


Heavy Wash Silk—680B 

Lustrous Rayon (cotton 
warp)—520B 

Decorative Gingham and 
Percale Stripes—29A and 24A 

Extra-fine Batiste—490A 


Durable Percales—22A and 20A 
Firm Cambrics—21A and 70A 
Fine Nainsook—95A 

Sheer Lawns—75A and 25A 
Soft-finish Wash Silk—650B 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 

I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a sewing book and leaflets Aand 
C on how Bias Fold Tape is made and used. 
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Buying Health 3: Fat one egg. e 
a : 4. Eat one starchy food (potato, a 

(Continued from page 228) : 

whole grain cereal, or bread.) 


which make for a healthy body and a Bat two veurtsilies besides ootators, 
happy nee = one of them a leafy vegetable. 
The scientists and nutrition workers are & Bat thevee rath. onc of obdch ts 4 
wont to admonish the laiety with such ss lene ee ALL-B N 


phrases as these; “Vitamins—eat ’em, you 


unr 








Se ; 7. Use one-tenth of a pound of 
need ’em”; “Have you had your iron Ldine 

sp, er, “4 oa ede f > ‘: 2 ss ° . 
today?”; Koknen ea needed soil bone 8. Take one teaspoon of cod liver oil 
development” ; The tigen ee. or spend one hour in the sunshine. BIT of sweet makes the 
makes sound teeth”, “e many ot hers. 9. Drink four to six glasses of water. good meal complete. 
“mg sa ase ie vache aa. 10. Top off with one’s favorite dessert. 
tific research and are excellent advice, : ; ; a 

; Following these simple rules of food 1 
but when one plans a meal one thinks ollow 8 ne ; sa opseiionaa The Sugar Institute 
selection will insure an adequate intake 129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


of meat, vegetables, salads, and desserts, x : 3 : 
of the necessary minerals and vitamins 


as well as providing the right proportions 
of protein, carbohydrate, and fat. One’s 





and not of calcium, iron, and vitamins. 





Are there not some simple rules that will 





insure adequate nourishment without an 





























. : appetite can be relied upon to determine 
overuse of pencil, paper, figures, time, nae ~ ye a peta Agi ‘ 1% ; en ee COF EE E 
: : > siz servings needec mee ‘s = 
and energy? Yes, the following are such “ sen “4 . ; Hd na 25 . 38-page booklet * AMERICAS 
rules and may be called the ten command- po eee exe iti ™ wn y- ; “Sclentific Coffee — 
ments for food selection. They are, with- lhe chart of foods is included to give ankaun zkkaerkaeaee 
out doubt, more easily lived up to than sect Sg a rience iegncee of “i PROMOTION COMMITTEE ~~ 
the original Ten Commandments and Vitamins and minerals. ihe toods carry- 64 Water Street New York City 
make for body health as surely as the img the various nutritional factors are 
original ones make for spiritual health. arranged in order of their importance, 
the richest sources being placed at the 
The si aera gal for top of each list. For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
E ood . el ne a An investment in health pays astound- and Every Household Purpose 
f ey every individual im €vety ing dividends. These dividends accrue ve 
amily should: ‘div ie 
° : and form an invaluable legacy t 
' seen fp ern llaati CARNATION MILK 
1. Drink at least one pint of milk. which is passed on to succeeding genera- UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 
2. Eat one serving of meat, fish, or tions. Health is happiness. Health is on “from Contented Cows” 
fowl. the market. Buy it! 
; Soh RAD SED SR Saleem 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 
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CP Paper, from “The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 


day methods provided by science to make the home brighter and . 
labor lighter. Your daily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
office or school can now be done, all at once and in half the time it 
usually takes. Just use this simple, efficient way. . Plum Pudding Sauces 
’ ’ 


THE WONDER PAPER Table Delicacies 


oa ‘o'T:a 
e «fS> DUSTS 
SM 8 <7] CLEANS and 
‘ POLISHES 
ALL AT 





CP 25-Yard Roll 50c; Z i coor PRIDE OF THE FARM 
South Coant States OD sr heel ove we TOMATO CATSUP | 





Manuracturep EXc.LusIvELy BY 


So easy to use; just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 

polish. The surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish 
It will not harm hands or fine furniture. It is sanitary; no greasy, } 

smelly rags. nl 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Bridgeton, New Jersey | 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased and receive other interesting samples free for | 
you and your friends. and 
| 
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331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 





— Here the guest may recline in a 
steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 





From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 





C. V. Meeks 
Managing Director 














Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. A free copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. Mail the 
coupon below. 


0S 6064 O66 616 466 6.664 RE K HECK KRE ODAC COREE HEE HEE 


Procter & GamsBLeE Co., Dept. V-830 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
BEE SOE EE ES SDT SOTO SOOT EIRP OEE COR Le fi 
cg EEE EL PETE TTS EERE LET LT CET CETTE PERT TT 
cS eee ee See eee Oe ees Pe ee ee eee States hrercriccts Pieces 
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Swift's 
Premium Ham 


OR thirty years, the public has 

had continuous admiration for 
the subtly delicate flavor of Premium 
Ham. 


Swift’s Premium Hams are the 
only hams that have this flavor. 


The mild delicate sugar curing, 
the gently soothing insistence of 
hardwood fires that the Premium 
flavor be most captivating —this is 
what prompts you to specify “Swift's 
Premium” again and again through 
the years. 


A genuine Premium Ham 
is identified for you by 


The “not necessary to parboil” tag 
The wrapper 
The brand “Swift’s Premium” on the rind 


The word “Swift's” in dots down the side 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 


Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make ildren’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—-A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 





“Kitchen-Tested” Flour Recipes 
15 Free in Every Sack 


Inside every sack of GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour are 15 simplified 
cake, pastry, and hot bread recipes pre- 
pared by the world’s most famous home 
economics experts. To get the full set, 
simply ask your grocer for GOLD 
MEDAL ‘“‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 


Recipes Change Every 3 Months 


Wasusurn Crossry ComMPANy 





“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 

















NOT 


On this page you will find listed each month a group of educational teaching helps 
supplied by leading national advertisers. Teachers desiring this material may write 


directly to the advertiser and secure the quantity necessary for class-room work. 


In our September number each year we publish a large and comprehensive list of 
similar material that includes booklets, teaching outlines, health plays, movie films, posters, etc. 


Have you availed yourself of it? . 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Order Blank 


[ ] One Year $2.00 


[ ] Two Years $3.00 
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, for which send PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS to the following address: 
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